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The Operation Was a Great Success 
—but the Patient Died 


Tis sad but true that even in Busi- 
ness we frequently find the Big Pur- 
pose slowly but surely dying because 
of Minor Triumphs that Dazzle and 
lead to Hasty Conclusions. 


For instance, in the Sales department. 
When the New Catalog comes off the 
press, what Joy in the heart of the 
Advertising Brethren as he blush- 
ingly receives the Admiring Tributes 
of his Co-workers. Even the Big 
Boss does a Mental Highland Fling. 
Stenos and office Boys prepare for 
Big Whoopee. Everybody is happy— 
except the Treasurer. 


And yet—(call us Wet Blankets if 


you will)—and yet, not a Prospect 


GOOD ENVELOPES 


or Customer in all the Land has 
thrown Ais Hat in the Air. And this 
is the Gentleman the Catalog was 
intended to Impress. We ask you— 
is the Job finished or is it just begun? 
Is this book a Grand Success—yet? 
Is it going to be one of the Season’s 
Best Sellers or just a Beautiful Print- 
ing Specimen? That depends upon 
its Presentation. 


Impressive Presentation is a matter of 
Good Envelopes appropriately 
adorned. They set the Stage for the 
Performance of your Catalog. They 
will help every Catalog to make good 
eo and the cost is only a trifle 
more than the inferior kind. 
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a in general was 


“off” in 1927. 
spotty in 1928. 
Yet, despite these condi- 
tions many concerns— 
—through up-to-the-minute 
merchandising metho ds— 
have carried their sales well 
ahead, some amazingly ahead, 
of their best previous records. 
Our “Book of Results,” for 
example, records the case of 
one client whose sales volume 
has increased 26% since he 
began advertising last fall; 

—of another whose sales in 
seven years of advertising 
have grown eight times as 
fast as they did in 28 years 
without it; 

—of another for whom ad- 
vertising turned a declining 
trend in 1924 into a rising 
trend that has continued ever 
since. 

And these are but a few of 
many. 

We believe that you will 
find the “Book of Results,” 
which shows the methods 
used by these successful ad- 
vertisers as well as the sales 
growth accomplished, of 
much practical value in for- 
mulating your merchandising 
and advertising plans for 
1929. A brief note from you 
will bring it to your desk, 


It has been 


GREEN & VAN SANT 


CoMPANY 


A National Advertising Agency 
First National Bank Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


They Say That— 


WILLIAM W. STANLEY has just been 
elected vice-president and director of 
the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
Mr. Stanley will also become treasurer 
of the company, succeeding J. F. 
CHUMASERO, who has retired after 
forty years of service. 

The Royal company has also an- 
nounced that S. H. CURRAN has be- 
come vice-president and general pro- 
duction manager; W. J. MERRILL, 
vice-president and comptroller, and M. 
W. SELF, assistant treasurer. 


CHARLES P. GARVIN, for many years 
sales manager for F. S$. Webster Com- 
pany, Boston, and also vice-president 
of the Sales Managers’ Club of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, has re- 
signed to become general manager of 
the National Stationers’ Association at 
Washington on January 1. 

For some years he has edited the 
Webster Way, house organ of the 
Webster Company, and Stationethics, 
a stationers’ publication. 


ARTHUR MEEKER, vice-president and 
director of Armour & Company, 
Chicago meat packers, announced his 
retirement this week, after more than 
forty-three years with the company. 
Mr. Meeker was a boyhood chum of 
the late J. Ogden Armour. He is not 
severing his relations with Armour & 
Company, but merely retiring from 
active executive responsibilities, so 
that he may have more leisure for 
other work. 


L. F. Barrett has been appointed 
manager of districts of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. He was for- 
merly regional sales manager. 

Mr. Barrett has been identified with 
the automotive industry for more than 
twenty years—as retail salesman, 
wholesale representative, distributor 
and manager of branches of various 
companies. 


WarREN J. SHAY has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Shanklin Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Illinois. For the past six 
years, Mr. Shay has been sales man- 
ager of the automotive division of 
Columbus-McKinnon Chain Company. 
The Shanklin Company makes battery 
clips, valve tools, miners’ lamps and 
other products. 


RUDOLPH SPETH, comptroller of the 
Eastman Kodak Company since 1919 
and associated with the company since 
1902, has just been elected treasurer, 
an office which has not been filled 
since George Eastman resigned as 
president and treasurer three years ago, 
to become chairman of the board. 


L. S. Houston, formerly vice-presi- 
dent at Havana for the Cuban To- 
bacco Company, has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding A. L. SYLVESTER, te- 
signed. J. L. HARDIN succeeds him 
as vice-president. Mr. Hardin has 
been auditor of the company at New 
York. 


W. W. WRIGHT, formerly regional 
sales supervisor in Southeastern terri- 
tory of the United States, of the Sun 
Oil Company, Ltd., of Montreal and 
Toronto, has been appointed managing 
director. 


H. R. Tuigs, for several years in 
charge of automotive sales of the Hut- 
to Engineering Company of Detroit, 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager, in charge of service, production 
and export sales. 


GEORGE C. CUSACK, who has been 
connected with the Dry Ice Corpora- 
tion, New York, engaged in the de- 
velopment of commercial applications 
for this product, has just been ap 
pointed general sales manager. 
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A New Yardstick for Sales 


and Advertising Policies 


ITH Coca Cola stock sell- 

ing at ten times its book 

value; Postum at six times 

its book value; General 
Motors stock market valuation of 
$3,887,562,000 against a book value 
of $714,048,000, and Fleischmann 
going for more than five times its 
book value, we have a new under- 
standing of the real meaning of good 
will in business. This new realization 
of the real value of good will, as com- 
pared with the accountant’s idea of 
$1 for this asset as shown by many 
balance sheets, brings a new concep- 
tion of the responsibilities of the sales 
executives of any business. 


The New Yardstick 


Along with this new realization of 
good will values and this new concep- 
tion of the sales managers’ importance 
to a business comes an equally new and 
important medium for determining the 
efficiency of sales executives. It is a 
yardstick for measuring the success of 
sales methods and policies, of adver- 
tising results, and even of the much- 
discussed cumulative value of advertis- 
ing. 
As has been pointed out in SALES 
MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY* the vast difference between 
the book value and the stock market 
value of our leading and best-known 
business enterprises is the real measure 
of good will which is the result of 
successful sales and advertising poli- 
cies, and which is largely the result of 
the cumulative power of consistent ad- 
Vertising of a sound product. 

‘Now that it is generally recognized 


*"What’s Behind the Rise in Good Will 
Vaiues?” Page 77, July 14, 1928, SALES 
MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEFKLY. 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


Increasing public ownership, demands for new sup- 
plies of capital and the public’s interest in the stock 
market brings a keener and more severe appraisal of 
sales policies than ever before. The public wants to 
know how sound a foundation is beneath the sur- 
face of every business today. Because of this, sales 
managers are going to be judged more and more, not 
by immediate sales, but by the measure of good will 
which their sales policies have helped to build. 


that good will as expressed in terms 
of stock market value is the public’s 
appraisal of the worth of any business 
it is inevitable that the sales managet’s 
value to his company will be measured 
by the amount of good will his sales 
policies develop. As a means for ac- 
curately judging the permanent worth 
of the sales policies and distribution 
methods employed by any company it 
is perhaps the most accurate, fair and 
sound measuring stick we have yet dis- 
covered, for it is the true reflection 
of the public’s estimation of the sound- 
ness and potential growth of any busi- 
ness. 

In the future the sales manager will 
point, not to the record of increased 
sales over short periods or the record 
of widened distribution, but to the rec- 
ord which shows the growth of good 
will, as expressed in stock market val- 
ues, as evidence of his successful stew- 
ardship and proof of his ability. 

In place of the sales manager who 
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ptidefully boasts of heavy sales in- 
creases, who claims that sales ‘jumped 
200 per cent,” we will hear sales man- 
agers tell that good will showed a 
gain of a 100 per cent, or, in case of 
failure, trying to explain why good 
will decreased during his incumbency 
as sales head of a business. 

It will make no difference whether 
a company’s stock is listed on ex- 
changes or privately held; the same 
principles will apply, although it will, 
of course, be more difficult to apply 
the stock market price yardstick. 
Nevertheless the same yardstick can be 
applied by those who know what the 
price of the stock is, as compared with 
the accountant’s statement of book 
value. There is no method of getting 
accurate figures on concerns whose 
stock is not listed and traded in on 
the stock exchanges and of presenting 
the facts on any of these corporations, 
hence this discussion must be confined 

(Continued on page 444) 


Why We Have 
No More Adjustment 


Letters! Letters! Letters! 


In going over a lot of the old correspondence, 
we found that this exchange of letters had the 
tendency of exaggerating the importance of 
many complaints. Frequently a customer wrote 
about something that was of very little impor- 
tance and made a claim. We may have count- 
ered and the customer wrote again, building up 
his case. Then, after three or four letters had 
been written, a relatively small complaint began 
to take on a very important aspect. The longer 
the correspondence was carried on, the more ill 
will was created. And so, after studying the 
subject for some time, we decided to allow our 
customers to settle their own complaints. 
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DJUSTMENTS used to cause 

us no end of trouble and occa- 

sionally they lost a good ac- 

count for us. Now they cause 
no trouble whatever, they are very 
much reduced in number and they are 
a creator of good will for our com- 
pany and our goods. 

Some years ago, when we began a 
campaign to cut out every unnecessary 
expense and to reduce our general cost 
of doing business, we found that ad- 
justments were exceedingly costly. 
There was not only the actual allow- 
ance involved, but also the cost of 
writing letters back and forth, and of 
occasionally sending a salesman to see 
what he could do toward inducing a 
customer to be reasonable. 


Importance Exaggerated 


In going over a lot of the old cor- 
respondence, we found that this ex- 
change of letters had the tendency of 
exaggerating the importance of many 
complaints. Frequently a customer 
wrote about something that was of 
very little importance and made a 
claim. We may have countered and 
the customer wrote again, building up 
his case. Then, after three or four 
letters had been written, a relatively 
small complaint began to take on a 
very important aspect. The longer the 
cotrespondence was carried on the 
more ill will was created. And so 
after studying the subject for some 
time, we decided about four years ago 
to allow our customers to settle their 
own complaints. 

Yes, I mean just exactly what I say. 
But one of the hardest things we had 
to do was to convince our customers 
that it was up to them to do their own 
adjusting. We wrote them the strong- 
est kind of a letter announcing the 
new policy, but they did not seem to 
understand it. Almost invariably dur- 
ing the next year, and even now, they 
appear to want to do it in the old way, 
although we insist upon reversing the 
old procedure. ; 

There is no argument, no loss of 
good will, no correspondence back and 
forth. We merely reply to every con 
plaint that we will be glad to allow 
our customer to make any adjustment 
that he thinks proper. Of course, w« 
always express our opinion as to ¢! 


squabbles 


cause of claims of defective merchan- 
dise; but as far as the adjustment 
goes, the actual amount which is re- 
quired to settle the matter we put 
absolutely up to the customer. 

Now this was all explained nearly 
four years ago, but it was one of those 
things that you ‘have to demonstrate. 
We might just as well have announced 
that the sky was blue as far as any re- 
action was concerned. We had to get 
the policy over by demonstrating it 
when we received a complaint. Then 
the customer seemed to think, in some 
instances, that there was a trick about 
it. But when we replied, assuring him 
that we meant what we said, to the ef- 
fect that whatever he asked was right 
with us and that we would allow any 
bill he rendered, some unusual things 
began to happen. 

Under the old policy, when a com- 
plaint was made, the customer usually 
asked for about twice 2s much as he 
expected to get. He knew that we 
would defend our products and he 
probably felt that he would, like a 
great many manufacturers, hold him 
down to the lowest amount that he 
would accept. This made a sort of a 
poker game out of every transaction. 
The customer believed that we would 
take advantage of him if we could. 
Therefore, his conscience was free to 
allow him to take advantage of us if 
he could. Then we fought it out. 


Now Fights Our Cause 


Now all of that is changed. When 
one of our wholesale customers re- 
ceives a complaint, he feels that we 
have put the responsibility up to him 
to look after our interests. When he 
fought with us over the matter he gave 
all that he thought we would stand 
for. Now he fights our cause. He 
knows that he is going to get what he 
asks for, and he tries to hold his com- 
plaining customer down to a fair ad- 
Justment. He defends our company 
and our goods because he knows that 
we depend on his honesty and fairness 
to cepresent us in the transaction. 

In the old days he was inclined to 
accept unreservedly every complaint as 
to ciefective goods. Now the general 
tendency of our customers is to defend 
the goods, and in hundreds of in- 
stan:<s customers have taken the time 


BY C. DL. GARRETSON, 
President, Electric Hose and Rubber Company, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The high cost of handling complaints is a prob- 
lem that is bothering sales executives in dozens 


of different lines of business. 


Described in this 


article is. a method one eastern manufacturer 
adopted for meeting it. Through it he not only 
cut down the number of complaints, but custom- 
ers became less unreasonable in their demands for 


adjustments. 


to prove that the users have man- 
handled the goods and that the trouble 
is not due to any defect whatever. 
Consequently, we heat of cases in 
which our wholesale customer has con- 
vinced his complaining customers that 
they were unjust and unfair in making 
complaints. 

The policy has overcome a serious 
factor that has been a handicap in sell- 
ing in the past. It used to be that big 
retailers and industrial concerns 
wanted to deal with factories because 
of quicker adjustments when anything 
went wrong. Now our wholesalers 
can make quicker adjustments than 
any factory can make. 

Another very satisfactory result is 
the frankness that the policy has en- 
gendered among our trade. It is not 
uncommon for our jobbers to explain 
that they made an adjustment with one 
of their customers, not because of the 
justice of the claim, but for the rea- 
son that it was good policy. In cases 
of this kind they usually ask us if we 
think it is fair to go fifty-fifty on the 
loss. We are very glad to do this, for 
transactions of the kind were seldom 
admitted under the old way. 

We used to have many complaints 
because of shortage. Our hose is 
usually put up on 500-foot reels. It is 
the custom for wholesalers to tack up 
a card near the reel, and when orders 
are filled the length cut off is jotted 
down. This system, which is rather 
general, leaves the way open for many 
mistakes, and we used to receive claims 
for shortage almost every day. Now, 
however, they are most infrequent, be- 
cause our liberal policy has convinced 
our customers that it is probable that 
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Perhaps you, too, can use the idea. 


their system of keeping records is not 
as accurate as our measurements in the 
factory. 

When we adopted the policy many 
of our friends believed that we were 
throwing the gates open and would 
greatly increase our number of com- 
plaints. But we figured that all men 
are about the same. They have the 
same ambitions, fears, desires that I 
have. Therefore, if I analyze my own 
reactions, I get a pretty good idea of 
what the average man will do under 
the same circumstances, and I know 
that if an adjustment claim is put up 
to me I will just about lean over back- 
wards to be fair and unprejudiced in 
the matter. That is just what has 
occurred in most instances since we 
adopted the new policy. 

We have tried sincerely to give our 
customers the best we had, and in this 
matter of adjustments they have cer- 
tainly treated us most fairly since we 
put all of the responsibility on them. 
When they thought we were sparring 
with them’ they prepared for the at- 
tack. When we laid aside all petti- 
ness and put the proposition right up 
to them, they responded in fine spirit, 
and I don’t know anything that we 
have ever done that has paid us more, 
not only in expenses saved, but also 
in general satisfaction. 

Under the old plan we passed a lot 
of complaints solely because we 
thought it was good policy to do so. 
A customer who bought a large quan- 
tity of goods from us usually asked 
for more in requesting adjustment, be- 
cause he knew that we would go the 
limit rather than lose his business. 

(Continued on page 448) 


Is Advertising in a Squirrel 


Cage of Formula? 


N_ the westbound platform 

of the railroad station at 

New Rochelle, New York, is 

a cigarette poster on which a 
member of the idle and irreverent 
public has penciled the following 
comment: ‘No matter how you slice 
it, it is still boloney.” 

Intrinsically, of course, that is a 
matter of no _ earth-shaking conse- 
quence. Yet it seems to me that this 
anonymous scribbler, in the wise- 
cracking jargon of the day, has ex- 
pressed in a single phrase the threat 
that confronts advertising and the 
challenge which advertising must by 
some means contrive to meet. The 
impression on the part of the public 
that advertising is “‘boloney’” is the 
true essence of the problem that the 
Federal Trade Commission and Better 
Business Bureaus are attempting to 
solve through their ponderous and 
solemn ministrations. 


Challenge to Advertising 


This challenge to advertising will 
scarcely be met by devising machinery 
to lock the stable door after the horse 
is stolen, or even by the establishment 
of a “bureaucracy of business men’ 
with power to exclude the fraudulent 
fraction of advertising altogether. The 
plain truth is that palpably fraudulent 
advertising is scarcely a drop in the 
bucket of blatant exaggeration and 
blustering vociferation that is doing 
the damage. 

To meet the challenge successfully 
advertising must deal with something 
that is vastly more subtle than fraud, 
and vastly more extensive: the com- 
modity, in short, that is summed up 
and epitomized in the terms “‘boloney’” 
or “tripe.” The dictum of our sta- 
tion-platform critic was probably not 
aoe upon statistical or scientific re- 
search, but as regards the present crisis 
in the development of A oes he 
certainly ‘‘said a mouthful.” 

In the Spring of 1927 I wrote for 
SALES MANAGEMENT a number of 
articles in which were pointed out the 
growth of this insidious form of in- 
sincerity in advertising ; the disquieting 
changes in the attitude of the public 
as evidenced in such books as “Your 
Money's Worth,” with the tendencies 


BY ROY W. JOHNSON 


“The advertising man of today is too often in the 
plight of the artist were he commanded to paint a 
rich landscape using only red, yellow and light 
blue,” asserts Mr. Johnson, who believes that the 
advertising profession is able to create far better 
copy than clients will okay. He claims that it is 
high time for the creators of advertising to be set 
free from slavery to the so-called “basic funda- 
mentals” which hamper and circumscribe any at- 
tempt to raise advertising to new high levels of 
efficiency, keeping it in the moulds devised in 1908. 


of columnists and cartoonists to 
ridicule advertising; and the likeli- 
hood that governmental agencies 
would step in if the industry did not 
clean up the mess itself. So far as 
I know, nobody rose up to dispute 


the facts in the case, though doubts 


were expressed in some quarters as to 
the wisdom of calling public attention 
to them, and in many instances there 
was an inclination to treat the matter 
fatalistically. 


Impossible to Regulate? 


One prominent publisher wrote, for 
example, that in his opinion advertis- 
ing was eventually bound to “fall of 
its own weight,” and the only prac- 
ticable policy was to go on making 
hay while the sun continued to shine. 
In the absence of any effective means 
of control over individual advertisers, 
and in the general dislike and distrust 
of anything smacking of censorship, 
to force self-interest into conformity 
with the general welfare looked like a 
task that advertising was incapable of 
performing. The A. N. A., however, 
did have the moral courage to face 
the issue squarely at its annual meet- 
ing a year ago and passed unanimous- 
ly a set of resolutions for the guidance 
of its own members. 

A good deal of water has flowed 
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over the dam since then, and we now 
have the Federal Trade Commission 
looming up in the foreground, exactly 
as forecast, with the definite reminder 
that the publisher is jointly account- 
able with the advertiser. Which pro- 
nunciamento the publishers, through 
their spokesman, James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, unqualifiedly accept, with the 
further announcement that they will 
rely upon the Better Business Bureaus 
for guidance as to what is ‘‘fraudulent 
advertising” and what is not. 


Publishers’ Difficulties 


Perhaps it is all settled, so far as 
the palpably fraudulent section of ad- 
vertising is concerned. And then 
again, the doubt obtrudes itself as to 
what the publishers may possibly have 
let themselves in for. For the juris- 
diction of the commission rests, be it 
noted, upon the blanket authorization 
to prevent “unfair methods of com- 
petition” in interstate commerce. The 
interpretations of the Better Business 
Bureaus as to what is “fraudulent 
advertising” and of the commission as 
to what is an “unfair method of com- 
petition” may jibe; and they may not. 

That’s as may be, however. The 
main point is that the advertisins 
which by any juridical standards ca: 
be identified as ‘fraudulent’ repre 
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sents so small and even 
so infinitesimal a frac- . 
tion of the total volume 
that its complete elim- 
ination would scarcely 
be noticed. To change 
the public’s opinion of 
advertising by this 
means alone would be 
not unlike attempting 
to lower the tide-level 
by bailing the Atlantic 
Ocean into a hogshead. 
There is significance, if 
you please, in the term 
applied to advertising 
in the pungent phrase 
already quoted. Our 
unknown commentator, 
if you notice, did not 
say that advertising was 
a swindle, a fraud, 
or a ‘‘gyp’: he said 

it was ‘‘boloney.’’ 
Its claims and pro- 
testations do not 
rouse in him the de- 
sire to call for the 
police, but merely a 
tolerant contempt 
for those so simple 
or so foolish as to 
be taken in by them. 


It is an attitude of mind that is not 
uncommon, and one that is built of 
the thousands of daily impressions ; 
not the semi-occasional attempts at 
skulduggery. And for the future of 
advertising a public opinion of this 
character is more alarming than even 
violent distrust would be. You can 
argue with opposition; but serene in- 
difference will not even pay you the 
compliment of attention. 

Can advertising meet the challenge 
that is implied in this attitude of 
mind? That, I think, is the real ques- 
ttn. To the extent that the elimina- 
tion of downright falsification can 
help, more power to it! But it seems 
to me that something more than a 
Negative censorship is required for the 
tasx of recapturing the attention and 


the confidence of the not inconsider- 


able public that has come to think of 
advertising in the foregoing terms. 
* %* * 


Divers and sundry expedients have 
been discussed to offset the steady de- 
cline in the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing, to which Edward Hall, then 
president of the A. N. A., called at- 
tention so dramatically about two 
years ago. Some of them have been 
adopted, with at least temporary suc- 
cess. But we have been for the most 
part so preoccupied with questions of 
mediums and market research that the 
really logical and positive remedy has 
apparently escaped attention. Nobody 
has had very much that was construc- 
tive to say about the possibility of 
increasing the effectiveness of the ad- 
vertising unit directly, by the simple 
expedient of writing better advertise- 
ments. The subject of copy—the es- 
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Wouldn’t it be better to burn what 

Earnest Elmo Calkins has called 

the “hard, dry, dark brown books, 

the reading of which is a pen- 
ance’—? 


Photo by 
Lazarnick 
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sential message itself, if you please— 
has remained securely rae up in 
what Earnest Elmo Calkins calls ‘hard, 
dry, dark brown books, the reading of 
which is a penance.” Through the 
tender ministrations of advertising 
scholasticism the development of copy 
was stuck on a dead center years ago, 
and nobody has been skeptical enough 
to question the validity of the “basic 
Pil, vena e 

The fact is that advertising has 
made vast progress during the past 
twenty years in every direction except 
the all-important direction of copy. 
Copy has improved tremendously on 
its visual or pictorial side, to be sure, 
but so far as the presentation of the 
essential message is concerned it has 
advanced scarcely at all. If you doubt 
this, make a candid comparison of 
magazine pages of 1908, let us say, 
with the pages in the same magazines 
today. The old illustrations will seem 
crude no doubt; many of the layouts 
unintelligent; much of the typography 
uninspired. 

(Continued on page 460) 


This Contest 


Rewarded Salesmen for 


SALES contest in which the 
A major emphasis was placed on 

organization of territory, 

rather than on immediate 
sales, was promoted during the first 
quarter of 1928 by Nichols and 
Shepard, Battle Creek, Michigan, man- 
ufacturers of farm machinery, and is 
said to have aroused more interest 
among the salesmen than any other of 
the numerous sales contests of assorted 
varieties formerly fostered by this com- 
pany. 

The Nichols and Shepard contest 
was promoted primarily for the pur- 
pose of insuring future sales, of win- 
ning more business during the very 
period of relaxation which some allege 
always follows a successful sales con- 
test. Known as an “Organization” 
contest, credits were awarded on six 
points, only one of which had any ref- 
erence to immediate sales. Another 
was based on sales expense, but four 
of the six were entirely concerned with 
constructive organization work that 
. would insure more business in the fu- 
ture. 

Selling farm machinery, particularly 
harvesting machinery, is a very sea- 
sonal business. The farmer who 
wants such equipment wants it during 
the harvesting season, as a rule, and 
then he wants it quickly or not at all. 
He can seldom be prevailed upon to 
provide such equipment during the 
winter or early spring, because he 
never knows whether he will have a 
crop that year which will justify the 
expenditure. 


Salesmen worked with 
dealers to encourage 
them to cultivate the 
farmers during the sea- 
son when the farmers 
had time to listen to 
the product’s story. 


MISSIONARY 


One of the principal points made by objectors to 
sales contests is that they place too much emphasis 


on immediate sales. 


Salesmen are stimulated to an 


abnormal pitch and are encouraged to sacrifice 
everything else for the sake of orders during the 
brief period of artificial competition. This contest 
was planned to eliminate this objection. And it did. 


On the other hand, the product 
which has been exploited and has won 
his favor during the dull season is 
the one he will most likely buy when 
he does buy. That being the case, the 
manufacturer who does the best mis- 
sionary work and best organizes his 
territory during the dull season is the 
one who will probably get the business 
when the rush comes. 

Nichols and Shepard distribute their 
product in the United States through 
fourteen branches and a dealer organ- 
ization. Salesmen employed at the 
branches line up dealers and cooperate 
with them in selling to the farmers in 
their territory. The problems of the 


salesmen, therefore, are how to get 
more dealers, how to get better deal- 
ers and how to get more effort and 
cooperation from the dealers they do 
get. 

This brief outline of conditions in 
the business in which they are en- 
gaged will enable one to understand 
readily why the emphasis in the sales 
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contest under discussion was placed on 
organization and why four of the six 
points on which credits were awarded 
were prescribed. 

The first point was the number of 
“A,” “B” and “C” dealer agreements 
written; the number of good, fair 
and poor dealers signed up for the 
year. 

Dealer agreements in this field are 
for one year only and renewals of 
agreements counted the same as new 
dealers. This was due to the very 
good reason that nu- 
merous manufacturers 
in the farm machinery 
field are always trying 


to get the better dealers to take on 
their lines, and the fact that a given 
dealer had carried the Nichols and 
Shepard line last year was no assut- 
ance that he would carry it this year. 
A salesman must work to get fe- 
newals, as well as new dealers, hence 
credits for renewals and for new 
dealers were the same. 
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Dealers are grouped in three broad 


classes. An “A” dealer is one who 


maintains One or more outside sales- 
men, who advertises the manufactur- 
er’s product, who displays and demon- 
strates it and who actually sells some 
machines without calling for too much 
help. A “B” dealer is one who makes 
some effort along the same lines, but 
who, for one reason or another, doesn’t 
succeed in selling very many machines. 
A “C” dealer is well characterized by 
the term commonly applied to him— 
that of a “‘bird dog dealer.” He is al- 
ways just about to flush a prospect and 
wants the manufacturer’s salesman to 
hurry out and close the deal for him. 
He doesn’t cooperate with the manu- 
facturer in local advertising, is not 
very strong financially, doesn’t employ 
outside salesmen, and doesn’t make 
much effort to sell. 


Nichols and Shepard ‘worked 
their contest out on the 
theory that the product 
which won the farmer’s 
favor through intelligent ex- 
ploitation during the winter 
would be the one he would 
buy when the rush came in 
_ _ the spring. 


The second point on which credits 
were reckoned was the number of ad- 
vertising agreements written. In sign- 
ing up dealers, this manufacturer un- 
dertakes to get them to cooperate in 
local advertising, the manufacturer to 
furnish the plates and other material, 
they to pay for the space. They are 
usually asked to run at least six adver- 
tisements in their local paper during 
the season and, of course, to distribute 
the literature furnished them. 

Dealers who sign up are “required” 
to furnish a list of prospects in their 
territory, but getting them to do so is 
not always easy. They offer all kinds 
of excuses for putting off the matter 
and sometimes they get away with 
them. Another of the points in this 
organization contest, therefore, was the 
number of prospect lists secured with 
the dealer agreements. 

The fourth point was the number of 
requests for sample machinery ap- 
proved by the branch manager and 
sent to the factory for approval. This 
was based on the practice of furnish- 
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ing such sample machinery to ap- 
proved dealers who will pay the freight 
and will display and demonstrate it. 

The contest was promoted at a time 
when immediate mt usually are very 
scarce, but such business was not to be 
overlooked entirely, so the fifth point 
on which salesmen were graded was 
the amount of their orders, in dollars, 
written and approved during the 
period of the contest. 

Sales expense is always an impor- 
tant item, too, and is one that has to 
be watched closely. The sixth and 
last point, therefore, was the amount 
of sales expense incurred during the 
three months period. 

Summing up, then, the salesmen 
were graded on six points: the num- 
ber of dealer agreements written, the 
number of advertising agreements 
secured, the number of prospect lists 
received with dealer agreements, the 
number of approved requests for sam- 
ple machinery, the amount of their 
sales and the amount of their sales ex- 
pense during the period. 


NEEDED: 


More Advertising 
for Furniture 


BY 
ROBERT 
Ss CLARY 


HREE hundred and sixty-five 
days every year 118,476,475 
Americans are using furniture 
.. tiring of furniture . . . wear- 
ing out furniture. Yet the per capita 
purchase of furniture is only two and 
nine-tenths cents a day. Why? 

Today 23,529,428 families in the 
United States enjoy incomes of more 
than $1,000 a year. Yet the annual 
expenditure of the average American 
family for furniture is only $53—just 
$1 down and $1 a week. Why? 

Today 3,235 furniture factories 
(employing 180,895 wage-earners) 
are operating at only two-thirds capac- 
ity; and 32,918 furniture retailers are 
cutting each other’s prices for enough 
sales volume to meet their daily over- 
head. Yet the average person in the 
United States buys only a postage 
stamp’s worth of furniture a day. Why? 


American Buying Power 


Because furniture is not adequately 
advertised. ‘The income of the 23,- 
695,295 families in the United States 
is distributed as follows, according to 
Cambridge Associates of Boston: 1.5 
per cent have incomes of $10,000 a 
year or more; 6.7 per cent have in- 
comes of $5,000 to $10,000; 47 per 
cent, $2,000 to $5,000; 38.1 per cent, 
$1,000 to $2,000, and only 6.7 per 
cent less than $1,000. 

Yet despite this amazing buying 
power of 93.3 per cent of all the 
families in America, according to the 
Good Housekeeping Survey of 1927 
and the Millis Survey of 1928, the 
per-family purchase of furniture is 
only $53 a year. 

The United States Bureau of Cen- 
sus gives an average figure of $30.23 
as the per capita purchase of house 
furnishings in eleven typical American 
cities. But this figure includes floor 
coverings, draperies, lamps, children’s 


Every day more than 118,000,000 Americans are using furniture, 
tiring of furniture, wearing out furniture. Yet the per capita pur- 
chase of furniture is only 2.9 cents a day. 


vehicles, 


pictures, clocks, vacuum 
cleaners, 


refrigerators, talking . .ma- 


chines, chinaware, toys, washing ma: . 
chines, electric appliances, glassware, ~ 


wallpaper, stoves, ranges, window 
shades and similar home furnishing 
items, in addition to real furniture. 

Every statement in this article has 
been carefully checked for authenticity 
and may be corroborated by referring 
to the following sources of informa- 
tion: Millis Survey, Indianapolis; 
Southern Furniture Journal, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Good Housekeeping 
magazine, New York; National Re- 
tail Furniture Association, Chicago; 
Furniture Record, Grand Rapids; 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington; Furniture Age, 
Chicago; Furniture Manufacturer, 
Grand Rapids; Furniture Index, 
Jamestown; Good Furniture magazine, 
Grand Rapids; Furniture Blue Book; 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 
and other authorities on the furniture 
industry. 

Today the average American fam- 
ily buys only one dollar’s worth of 
furniture a week because furniture is 
under-sold—under-sold because it is 
under-advertised. An unbiased study 
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vow 


“will advertise—just as soon as it is 


of the industry’s economic situation 
can leave no doubt that furniture 
needs advertising—must advertise— 


convinced that advertising is the 
easiest, cheapest and best way ever 
devised to increase the public’s de- 
mand for merchandise. 

And at last the industry seems 
ready to be convinced. That furniture 
retailers now believe in advertising is 
indicated by the fact that the 31,811 
furniture stores of America (according 
to Russell H. Tarr, president of the 
National Retail Furniture Association) 
are today investing more money in 
newspaper advertising than any other 
single class of retailers. That the 
whole furniture industry now believes 
in advertising is indicated by the 
million-dollar cooperative advertising 
campaign which is now being 
planned and prepared—a nation-wide 
campaign to make America for the 
first time in its history truly furniture- 
minded. 

Because of these propitious circum- 
stances, furniture now offers a golden 
Opportunity to the advertising fra- 
ternity—not only to advertising 
agencies and media, but to personne! 


Furniture now offers a golden opportunity to the 


advertising fraternity. 


Instead of advertising to 


make us want better furniture, advertising has con- 
fined itself almost wholly to announcements of cut 
prices. The per capita purchase of less than three 
cents a day for furniture indicates that the trouble 
with the industry is not over-production, but 
under-consumption. The right kind of advertising 
will vastly increase consumption by making people 
want—as well as need—better furniture oftener. 


as well. For 32,918 furniture re- 
tailers need better advertising and 
3,235 furniture manufacturers need 
more advertising. The furniture in- 
dustry realizes that “oxcart” distribu- 
tion methods will no longer prevail 
against the “airplane” tactics of the 
new competition—a competition that 
is bombarding a hundred million 
prospective customers with daily sales 
messages, through advertising. 

Already many astute furniture 
manufacturers like Berkey & Gay, 
Karpen, Simmons, Kroehler and 
others are employing advertising to 
make us replace— 

The old oaken buffet, 

The hair-covered sofa, 
The moth-eaten pieces 
We have in our homes. 

But those who are advertising 
nationally are still so few, in com- 
parison with those who do not, that 
“the average person buys furniture 
only twice in a lifetime—once when 
he gets married and once when he 
gets rich.” 

It is axiomatic that we all buy what 
we want and put off buying what we 
need. But it is the peculiar province 
of advertising to make us want what 
we need. Nearly forty million Ameri- 
can women today need better furni- 
ture, but they do not want it as much 
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as they want other products whose 
manufacturers are utilizing adequate 
advertising. 

Because there is little or no colorful 
background of national advertising 
for furniture, the public has not yet 
been made to want better furniture as 
it has been made to want automobiles 
and radios and hundreds of other 
more adequately advertised products. 
And instead of advertising to make 
us want better furniture, thousands of 
dealers have actually murdered their 
own profits by suicidal price-cutting— 
in a misguided effort to supply an 
imperative need which already existed. 

But the furniture industry itself is 
not wholly to blame for the semi- 
annual orgies of cut-price advertising 
and selling which have obtained for 
the past several years. Department 
stores admit that they started the prac- 
tice of holding February and August 
furniture sales. But today the better 
department stores like Wanamaker’s 
and Kaufman's and others of kindred 
calibre have eliminated these tradi- 
tional sales altogether. Their en- 
lightened example might well be 
followed by all other retail furniture 
outlets; for the industry must sell fur- 
niture twelve months a year rather 
than just these two traditional months 
of cut-price selling. 
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Already some astute furniture manu-~ 
facturers are employing advertising to 
make us replace “the old oaken buffet, 
the hair-covered sofa, the moth-eaten 
pieces, we have in our homes.” 


As a result of inadequate advertis- 
ing and ill-advised merchandising, 
the industry now finds itself kicking 
and scratching for the few miserable 
pennies that are spent for crying fur- 
niture needs—instead of raking in the 
nickels and dimes of the public’s 
dollar which are always available for 
what people really want. But the 
furniture industry is not entirely to 
blame for this condition either: ad- 
vertising is to blame for not courting 
furniture. 

Consider for a moment the furni- 
ture retailer. We now have in this 
country 22,450 retail furniture outlets 
rated at less than $15,000, 4,399 at 
$15,000 to $30,000 and 6,069 rated at 
$30,000 up. These stores are invest- 
ing an average of 6.4 per cent of 
their sales volume in advertising. 
Since this advertising investment 
would undoubtedly be sufficient if 
present sales volume were doubled, 
many retail stores may soon be ex- 
pected to adopt the surest and quick- 
est way to effect that 100 per cent 
increase—by increasing their invest- 
ment in advertising. 

The accounting counsel of the 


Today 3,235 furni- 
ture factories are 
operating at only 
two-thirds capacity. 
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National Retail Furniture Association 
states that it mow costs the average 
furniture store 31.87 cents to sell one 


dollar's worth of furniture. Adminis- 
trative expense for salaries, collections, 
telephones, taxes, etc., amounts to 
8.41 per cent. Occupancy expense 
for rent, heat, light, insurance, etc., 
averages 7.19 per cent. Actual selling 
expense for salaries, commissions, 
etc., costs 4.35 per cent. Handling 
expense for receiving, shipping, re- 
pairing, etc., is 2.75 per cent. And 
delivery expense for drivers, helpers, 
gasoline, oil, etc., necessitates an addi- 
tional outlay of 2.77 per cent. 

In other words, 25.47 per cent—or 
80 per cent of the total 31.87 per cent 
overhead of the average retail furni- 
ture store—remains a fixed and con- 
stant expense regardless of the store’s 
total sales volume. This being the 
case, obviously it would pay the 
average furniture dealer to increase 
his advertising. By increasing his ad- 
vertising no more than the cost of 
one two-cent postage stamp per dollar 
of sales, the average furniture dealer 
would buy 32 per cent more advertis- 
ing—an increase for the daily news- 
papers (which get 81 per cent of all 
retail furniture advertising) of exactly 
$25,117,012.70! 


The Real Opportunity 


But the real opportunity in furni- 
ture advertising belongs to the fur- 
niture manufacturer. 

In the making of furniture the 
Millis Survey discloses that the indus- 
try’s 3,235 plants are operating at less 
than 67 per cent capacity. This 
means that over the entire industry 
hangs an unproductive pall of some 
34 per cent plant idleness—that this 
idle capacity is dragging like four- 
wheel brakes on the industry's profits. 

Curtailing production is always ter- 
rifically expensive, always far more 
expensive than advertising to increase 
consumption. 

If total output is to be achieved 
with minimum cost, each piece of ma- 
chinery in each furniture factory must 
be kept running at full capacity. A 
wage-earner need not be paid when 
he does not work; but plant and 
equipment overhead goes on just the 
same, whether the plant is working or 
loafing. And every hour of every day 
of idleness, or part-time, adds to the 
manufacturing cost of the plant’s out- 
put. Yet the average furniture 
factory, according to Census of Manu- 
facture figures, is virtually idle all but 
197 days a year. 

There can be but two possible de- 
ductions from these figures: the 
answer is either over-production or 
under-consumption. And the per 
capita purchase of less than three 
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cents a day for furniture proves con- 
clusively that the trouble with the 
industry today is under-consumption. 

Laying off workmen and closing 
down plants may remedy over-produc- 
tion; but the only antidote for 
under-consumption is adequate adver- 
tising. 

In 1908 the industry’s problem may 
have been mass-production. But in 
1928 it is mass-distribution. Mass- 
distribution means mass-selling—and 
mass-selling means advertising. The 
industry must teach America’s millions 
how to make their homes more com- 
fortable, more colorful, more livable 
—must advertise (and sell) style, 
beauty, comfort, value—not price— 
must make the public realize that 
every retail furniture outlet in the 
United States is a power-house of hap- 
piness for the families in its com- 
munity—must make us all furnish our 
homes so they tell what we are. 


Not “Furniture-Conscious” 


We all use furniture every day of 
our lives, but very few of us are con- 
scious of it. And according to Fred 
Millis, of “Say It With Flowers’ 
fame, the public is not yet furniture- 
conscious because the furniture indus- 
try is not yet public-conscious: ‘The 
industry has proceeded for so many 
years without taking the public into 
its confidence that it has almost come 
to the conclusion that there is no cause 
for considering the public. The prob- 
lem of all industry today is in its 
relations with its public, no matter 
how little or how much we may like 
it. And any consideration of the fur- 
niture industry's needs or future 
activity must be attuned to that prob- 
lem.” 

Hugh Murrill, Jr., editor of the 
Southern Furniture Journal and ditec- 
tor of the Southern Furniture Insti- 
tute, corroborates this counsel in the 
following statement: “Manufacturers 
make furniture with but little thought 
of the public's demand. Salesmen 
sell it with but little thought of the 
dealer’s customer. Retail merchants 
buy it with but little thought of its 
suitability to their customers’ homes. 
And, worst of all, no one is doing 
anything to make people want furni- 
ture except telling them the price of it. 
Manufacturers and merchants in the 
industry have come to the crossroads; 
some will take the right road and go 
on, others will fall beside the wrong 
road.” 

Those who take the right road will 
realize that ‘nearly everybody can be 
made to want better furniture, through 
advertising.” During the next half- 
decade they will buy many millions 
of dollars’ worth of advertising; for 
they already realize that furniture 


needs advertising—advertising brains 
as well as advertising space. 

The advertising agencies, media and 
individuals who will bestir themselves 
and make furniture manufacturers 
want what they really need will earn 
not only a richly merited financial re- 
ward but the everlasting gratitude of 
the entire furniture industry. 

If the average American can afford 
to spend $21.60 a year for motoring, 
$10.40 a year for cigarettes, $10 a 
year for candy and $7 a year for 
movies, certainly it would seem that he 
can afford to spend a nickel a day for 
furniture that will make his own home 
more restful, more beautiful and more 
enjoyable. Just five cents a day per 
capita for furniture will increase the 
industry's yearly sales volume to 
$2,162,195,668.75! 

The average advertising appropria- 
tion of the furniture manufacturers 
who already advertise is 4.7 per cent. 
Similar scale advertising for the whole 
industry will provide the tidy gross 
billing of $101,623,196.43 a year— 
of which approximately $15,243,- 
479.46 will be available each year for 
alert agencies and $86,379,716.97 a 
year for the live publishers and other 
advertising media who capitalize this 
rapidly ripening furniture opportunity. 


New England Council Plans 
Advertising Campaign 

Plans were to be made at the fourth 
New England Conference at Portland, 
Maine, Friday, November 16, for a 
national advertising campaign involv- 
ing an investment of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year to ‘‘sell New 
England” to the nation. 

Among other objectives, the campaign 
will promote New England farm 
products under a New England label, 
will attempt to create greater interest 
in New England’s recreational fea- 
tures and point out its advantages as 
an industrial location. 

The results of the three years’ work 
of the New England Council were 
summarized by John S. Lawrence, 
president of the council. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Company Reorganizes 


The reorganization of the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Company will be 
brought about through the formation 
of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion, recently incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois, plans for which have 
just been approved by stockholders. 
The new corporation will acquire the 
entire assets and business of the pres- 
ent company. 
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New Ways to Make Sales 


Letters Pay 


3. Taking the Guesswork 
Out of the Follow-Up 


BY EDWARD H. 
SCHULZE 


Each of this series of 
articles offers a specific 
idea that will make your 
sales letters more effec- 
tive regardless of what 
you sell. The first ar- 
ticle showed how to use 
an advance letter to set 
the stage for an impor- 
tant mail solicitation. 
Article two brought out 
the value of classifying 
your prospects. This 
article tells you what ac- 
tion to take when your 
follow-ups either to cus- 
tomers or prospects have 
failed to bring results. 


OU have been following up a 

Y list of inquiries. Or it may 

have been a select list of pros- 

pects or even customers. In 
this follow-up you have tried to con- 
vince the prospect that he should 
accept the proposition you have of- 
fered. And your follow-up has failed. 
What should you do next? 

The average concern would answer 
by saying that since they had used up 
all their effective follow-up ammuni- 
tion without making a strike, they 
would quit. Tens of thousands of 
doliars of good business is being lost 
by doing just that. 

“But,” you will say, ‘‘what else is 


Underwood 
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. § Imagine sending six more follow-ups to a prospect who has 
lost your catalog! 


there to do but quit? Certainly it 
would not pay to continue to pound 
the prospect with more follow-ups if 
nothing comes of them.” 

You are right about not using more 
follow-ups. As a matter of fact you 
may have used too many. What you 
should do is to apply the questionnaire 
method to the obdurate inquirer, pros- 
pect or customer. You should find 
out what is holding up the order. And 
when you have found out exactly what 
is causing the prospective buyer to 
hesitate half the sales battle is won. 
You are not shooting in the dark then. 
You are not up against some blind 
obstacle to closing the sale. Knowing 
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why the order has not come through, 
you can bring your sales arguments to 
bear on removing the doubt or ob- 
jection and get the business. 

No sales follow-up is 100 per cent 
perfect. You can’t expect the same 
form letter going to 100 men of dif- 
ferent make-up to successfully appeal 
to each. There is usually some ob- 
jection in the mind of the prospective 
buyer which the follow-up fails to 
satisfy. It may be a lack of under- 
standing as to terms, a doubt as to 
value or some failure to understand 
this or that feature which you are sure 
you have made perfectly clear. In 
twenty years of mail advertising and 
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selling the writer has time and again 
been surprised at the way the hasty 
seader of a letter has failed to ‘‘get’’ 
the real purport of the message. Prob- 
ably you have had the same experi- 
ence. “Oh! is that what it was?” 
the prospect will exclaim after a per- 
fectly clear explanation has been re- 
phrased to express the same thought 
in another way. 

And so your order may be held up 
because the prospect does not see the 
“point” of your proposition or product 
as you think he does. Whatever the 
reason, you are not going to find it 
and get the order merely by shooting 
wildly into the air; by continuing to 
pound the prospect with more follow- 
ups. That only adds to your selling 
expense. 

Your scientifically minded sales ex- 
ecutive will plan his follow-up so 
there are just enough calls by mail 
to bring out the salient points of the 
offering. No more. No less. He 
will assign to each follow-up a 
definite job, this follow-up to make 
clear this point, that follow-up to 
make clear that point. And if he 
then fails to get the order he will 
apply the questionnaire method so as 
to quickly bring to a head the factors 
that are back of the sales resistance. 
And to those who respond to the 
questionnaire he will give individual 
sales treatment which takes the guess- 
work out of further follow-up and 
brings home the bacon. 


Improving the Follow-up 


A manufacturer of floor-surfacing 
equipment who had for several years 
been using a twelve-letter follow-up 
to inquiries cut the follow-up to six 
letters and the following questionnaire 
letter and form. Not only did this 
move reduce his selling costs, but it 
increased sales to inquiries by nearly 
48 per cent. Instead of merely pound- 
ing away on the inquiries in the hope 
of finding some argument that would 
appeal to those who were holding 
back, this manufacturer found out, 
early in the series, what was holding 
up the order and then applied sd- 
vidual sales treatment to meet the 
objections of hesitating buyers. Not 
only did this produce more sales to 
inquiries, but it was found to cut the 
number of ‘‘dead”’ inquiries by nearly 
one-third. After the old twelve-letter 
follow-up had been used there were 
always a fair number of inquiries who 
had not responded and who were rfe- 
garded as ‘dead.’ The questionnaire 


method must have caught the interest 


of the inquirer before he got “cold,” 
for the number of so-called ‘‘dead’’ 
inquiries, after the questionnaire let- 
ter end form were in use, was one- 
third less than the number formerly 
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left on hand after the old twelfth- 
letter follow-up. 


THE LETTER 


You can do me a very friendly serv- 
ice by simply checking the enclosed 
questionnaire and returning it to me 
personally. 

You will recall having received sev- 
eral letters from us concerning the 
profits to be made through our floor- 
surfacing equipment. 

Probably, through some fault of 
mine, we have not made clear a point 
which is doubtless causing you to hesi- 
tate about placing your order. I know 


What Is Happening 
to Mail Order Sales 


What is happening to mail 
order sales? Does the vast ex- 
pansion of mail order chain 
stores point to a decline in sales 
made from catalogs? What is 
the mail order attitude towards 
advertised products in their re- 
tail stores? Will the opening 
of retail chains offer new op- 
portunities for sales of products 
which were barred from cata- 
logs for various reasons? These 
and many other vital questions 
will be answered by George B. 
Everitt, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company in 
an article to appear next week. 


if you were to sit alongside of my 
desk and see the pleased letters from 
men who are averaging $70 to $80 
weekly profits with this equipment, 
you'd place your order and pay for it 
out of the profits as you made them. 

Man to man, won’t you, as a per- 
sonal favor to me, check the enclosed 
form and mail it back to me today? 
It will take you only a few minutes 
and help me a lot in my job. I'd do 
the same for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sales Manager. 


The form enclosed with the letter 
follows: 
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check this form and return it to me 
promptly. Just use the enclosed return en- 
velope. It requires no stamp, we pay the 
postage when it reaches us. It will take 
you a short time to check the form and 
you will have made a long-time friend by 
your kindly act. 
CHECK 
WHICH 
1. Would you like another copy 
of our catalog? (In case you YES [J 
mislaid the old copy) NO 


2. Have you had time to go over YES [j 


our proposition carefully? NO 


3. Is the question of terms clear YES [j 
or should we write you further? NO [] 


4. Would you like to know more YES [J 
about paying out of profit? NO [] 


5. Is there some point about our 
equipment not clear? Write YES [j 
below. NO 
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6. Would you like to write some 
users to satisfy yourself how YES [] 
good the proposition is? NO 


7. Do you want more informa- 
tion on how to get jobs for 
this equipment to keep you YES [] 
busy ? NO 
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A Good Questionnaire 


A good questionnaire is designed to 
“get a line on” the prospect. In the 
case of the foregoing, the manufac- 
turer had found that often the inquir- 
er had mislaid the catalog. Since it 
was essential that the buyer have a 
catalog before he could order, it was 
surprising how many checked this 
question in the affirmative. Imagine 
sending six more follow-ups to an in- 
quirer who could not order if he 
wanted to since he had carelessly mis- 
laid the catalog and price list. Four- 
teen per cent of those who responded 
to the questionnaire letter admitted 
mislaying the catalog. Two-thirds of 
these were turned into customers. 
Fifty-eight per cent checked question 
5 and 90 per cent of these questions 
were clearly answered in the catalog 
but were overlooked by the question- 
ers. Had these hesitating buyers been 
left to grope in the dark they would 
probably have decided not to buy and 
the manufacturer would still be won- 
dering why. By bringing out the 
doubt in the buyer’s mind the sales 
department was able to concentrate on 
the very point which was holding up 
the sale. Those who checked question 
6 were regarded as hard boiled and 
in the individual treatment given to 
such inquirers the matter of testimo- 
nials from users was strongly stressed. 

Regardless of the nature of your 
business the questionnaire method 
gives considerable food for thought to 
those seeking to reduce selling costs. 
It is obvious that the sooner you learn 
what is holding up the order the more 
quickly you will be able to dispel the 
doubt or cause of hesitation. 

In planning your questionnaire you 
(Continued on page 455) 
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BY 
E. RL. MORTON, 
A. M.I. E. E. 
Sales Manager, Kelvinator, Ltd., 
London 


HAT Great Britain is a splendid 

market for serviceable products 

of any make, price or origin is 

proved by the success of Kel- 
vinator, Ltd., in selling refrigeration 
in practically virgin territory in the 
short space of two years. 

The time factor, by which I mean 
the aptitude to judge the precise mo- 
ment when to begin a campaign, is 
one which manufacturers about to 
enter this market should study care- 
fully. Social, economic and industrial 
developments must be watched, and 
popular opinion, as expressed in the 
press, analyzed. 

Had we tried to sell refrigeration 
in, say, 1924, the result would almost 
certainly have been failure. At best 
we would have achieved few sales at 
heavy costs. Public opinion here had 
not then reached the stage where it 
could envisage the necessity for refrig- 
eration. 

But in 1926 conditions had changed. 
Early in that year we assumed that 
the impending legislation preventing 
the use of preservatives in foodstuffs 
would make Great Britain a market of 
real value for refrigeration equipment. 

Accordingly, the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration of Detroit, Michigan, entered 
into an arrangement with one of the 
largest distributors of electrical spe- 
cialties and apparatus to act as their 
agents. The first few months indi- 


Kelvinator’s Sales Experience 


in Great Britain 


The average Englishman is a shrewd buyer where mechanical lines are 
concerned. 


cated very clearly that if refrigeration 
were to be handled on a satisfactory 
basis it would require all the resources 
of a separate company. Kelvinator, 
Ltd., of London, was consequently in- 
corporated and commenced operations 
on October 1, 1926. 

Many difficulties were experienced, 
one of the chief being that there was 
an entire absence of men either on the 
sales or engineering side with any 
knowledge of automatic electric refrig- 
eration. This was not surprising in 
view of the fact that this type of 
refrigeration was entirely novel in 
England. 


The first and all-important aim, 
therefore, was to make sure that the 
chief executives should be men with a 
wide knowledge of electrical merchan- 
dising and general engineering prac- 
tice, and on this basis work up a serv- 
ice and sales policy. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon this point of building up an 
organization in which every man 
“knows his job” if one is to obtain a 
full measure of success. 

My long experience of marketing 
many lines has convinced me that 
there is no more potent cause of sales- 
leakage in England than the presence 


The display windows 
at the central sales 
headquarters, London, 
created great interest 
as a new feature of 
the company’s prod- 
uct was shown 
weekly. 
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in an organization of one or more who 
are not completely masters of their 
job. This opinion has been strength- 
ened year by year in many talks with 
successful business men from all parts. 

Everyone here may not be a good 
salesman. But the average English- 
man is a good, shrewd buyer, espe- 
cially where mechanical lines are con- 
cerned. Mere talk will not sell him, 
but sound argument certainly will. 

The second object was to determine 
a sales policy. In view of the peculiar 
nature of the product it was decided 
that the first thing to be done was to 
organize a group of installation and 
service depots which would give ade- 
quate service throughout the country. 
This involved persuading established 
trades, generally electrical contractors 
but with a small portion of other en- 
gineering concerns, that the business 
of refrigeration was worth while. 


120 Deaiers the First Year 


Herein the wisdom of choosing an 
expert staff was quickly justified. By 
the end of the first year over 120 
depots had been established, all of 
whom had purchased several demon- 
stration units, many, in the major 
cities, being persuaded to form sep- 
arate companies to deal exclusively 
with Kelvinator. 

This was achieved by a combination 
of preliminary trade press advertise- 
ments and mailings, quickly followed 
up by visits from members of our 
technical and sales departments. The 
prospect (in every case a commercial 
and technical man) was approached 
by an expert on the mechanical side, 
and by one on the business side. The 
appeal was a double-barreled one, and 
it succeeded. 

It is generally conceded that the 
work of getting these depots together, 
extending as they do from Inverness 
and Aberdeen to Lands End, was a 
wonderful success. 

As no entrant into this depot group 
could possibly have mechanics with a 
knowledge of the work involved, a 
school of engineering instruction was 
inaugurated. Mechanics from the de- 
pots were invited to undergo a course 
of domestic and commercial refrigera- 
tion practice, lasting two weeks, on 
full salary. Hundreds availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to learn a 
new branch of engineering, and today 
they are giving satisfactory service. 

Simultaneously with the formation 
of trade outlets, we inaugurated a re- 
tail sales department, mainly operating 
in London and the home counties 
area. Here again, no trained men 
were available, so a second school of 
salesmanship was carried on contin- 
uously. Training was given to all 


likely applicants, but only those that 
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passed fairly rigorous tests were put 
into the field. 

A careful study failed to discover 
any particular type of man best suited 
to the work of selling refrigeration. 
Experience showed only one thing and 
that was that previous success in sell- 
ing merchandise of any description 
did not necessarily indicate an ability 
to sell refrigeration. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
two men who led retail sales during 
the first twelve months, one had spent 
practically the whole of his life as an 
electrical engineer, while the other had 
engaged in many diverse occupations 
including that of a music hall co- 
median. 

Where a new and expensive line is 
being exploited, especially one that 
cannot be carried about as a “‘sample,” 
I strongly recommend the school 
method of training salesmen. It is 
cheaper in the long run to pay selected 
applicants a few pounds per week 
during instruction, even if some do 
turn out failures, than to send them 
untried on the road and run the risk 
of spoiling likely prospects in a lim- 
ited, because new, market. 

As central sales headquarters the 
company leased a fine showroom in 
Kingsway, London, a principal thor- 
oughfare of that city. The display 
windows created great interest as a 
new feature of the company’s product 
was shown weekly, with appropriate 
dressing. The window displays 
showed how the most perishable foods 
were kept sweet and fresh in the 
domestic Kelvinator models. 


Windows Contrast Methods 


~ We made arresting contrasts be- 
tween the old unhygienic method of 
keeping foodstuffs and the new 
hygienic Kelvinator way. Spotless 
larders and kitchens in which our 
cabinets, filled with choice viands, fig- 
ured prominently, were shown along- 
side the old style of closed pantry, 
open shelves, and meat safes. The 
human touch was secured by a liberal 
use of wax models of cooks, pantry- 
maids, and other servants. At the 
same time striking showcards pointing 
out the economy from waste, the 
health value—especially to children in 
hot weather—and the low-running 
costs, etc., were employed. 

Similarly displays of commercial 
Kelvinators were arranged, always 
using human figures and showcards. 
Thus, one week, a dairy installation 
was displayed, another week a butcher’s 
and a third, a grocer’s, and so on, all 
in appropriate dressing. Demonstra- 
tions were given inside the showroom 
and those interested were supplied 
with literature, profusely illustrated in 
color. 


I am as certain that our window 
displays sold refrigeration in London 
as I am that they sold Kelvinators—. 
which they certainly did. 

I might mention here that full 
propaganda use was made of well- 
known users of Kelvinators, such as 
refreshment rooms, hotels, hospitals, 
select stores, the nobility and prom- 
inent doctors. 

Many hours of anxious thought 
were given to the matter of advertis- 
ing. Various methods of approach 
were tried, but the cost per inquiry 
has always worked out at a very high 
figure. The most remunerative adver- 
tising has undoubtedly been to the 
trade user through the established 
trade organs. The larger nationai 
journals have brought in a large num- 
ber of inquiries, but a very large pro- 
portion were of the “curiosity” type, 
the inquirers frequently not being 
possessed of sufficient means to make 
the essential capital outlay. 


Trade Covered by Booklets 


We sent out a great quantity of 
sales-promotion matter — folders, 
booklets and leaflets—to the trade 
and to selected domestic prospects. 
These were produced in color with 
striking covers, and were profusely 
illustrated. Each trade received espe- 
cially designed literature, with “reason 
why” copy especially prepared for 
that trade. Testimonials from satisfied 
users of Kelvinators were incorporated 
in the text and proved good pulling 
copy, many inquiries and sales result- 
ing directly from this line of attack. 

The literature sent out to domestic 
prospects was naturally designed on 
the home appeal. If the results were 
not so satisfactory as in the trade cam- 
paign, it nevertheless stimulated 
domestic interest in refrigeration. 

A hire purchases scheme (deferred 
payments) has been used practically 
since the commencement of operations, 
and a good proportion of business has 
been done through this source. This 
is a side of merchandising that is 
increasing in Great Britain and one 
which must be carefully weighed by 
manufacturers commencing here. 

Our sales are divided into two dis- 
tinct groups—domestic and commer- 
cial. In the domestic field a large 
number of purchasers have been well- 
to-do householders who can afford the 
outlay necessary to reach a_ higher 
standard of living; experience clearly 
indicates that the market for this type 
of refrigeration is steadily widening. 

In commercial sales the economies 
effected by a refrigerator in saving 
perishable stock has undoubtedly been 
the greatest factor that has induced 
traders to purchase equipment, plus 

(Continued on page 449) 


Number of Returns and Net Income by Classes (Three Year Comparison) 


. Number of Returns . Amount of Net Income 


1927 
1925 1926 (Filed to 
(Filed (Filed August 31 Income Classes 
1926) 1927) 1928) 1927 1926 1925 
98,178 119,513 Under $1,000 $ 67,237,548 $ 58,305,538 
1,071,992 1,045,519 | *3,231,877 _ 1,000 to$ 2,000 | $8,708,353,581 1,747,917,122 1,774,601,508 
842,528 837,792 | 2,000 to 3,000 f 2,042,903,198 2,047,969,863 
1,327,683 1,240,400 3,000 to 5,000 } 4,872,788,835 §,236,003,283 
503,652 560,549 543,509 5,000 to 10,000 3,759,147,199 3,838,953,366 3,463,852,012 
236,779 246,730 250,455 10,000 to 25,000 3,726,099,906 3,660,622,482 3,544,898,379 
§9,721 57,487 59,874 25,000 to 50,000 2,043,439,086 1,954,653,219 2,032,239,284 
20,958 20,520 22,460 50,000 to 100,000 1,527,683,368 1,389,339,134 1,418,948,285 
4,759 4,724 5,240 100,000 to 150,000 633,510,993 $70,189,915 $72,859,982 
3,223 3,267 3,854 150,000 to 300,000 783,185,783 661,411,549 655,300,217 
892 892 1,135 300,000 to 500,000 428,720,830 340,214,162 339,773,657 
479 468 SSS $00,000 to 1,000,000 376,920,182 317,881,202 327,367,523 
207 231 283 1,000,000 and over 586,256,979 494,393,917 422,456,852 
4,171,051 4,138,092 4,122,242 $22,573,317,907  $21,958,505,649 $21,894,576,403 


* Income classes to $5,000 lumped in preliminary figures. 


Taxable Incomes in 1927 


Show Gain Over 1926 


HE latest Statistics of Income 

(for 1926) just out, like their 

immediate predecessor, are less 

broadly interesting to those 
seeking to locate buying power than 
were those of 1924 and 1923 when 
the tax net mesh was smaller than it 
has been since. But for information 
about the upper crust, the most recent 
volume is of great value and what it 
tells us of corporation earnings is as 
wide in scope as ever. 

From the accompanying preliminary 
figures for 1927, giving returns for 
that year that were filed up to August 
31, 1928, though not strictly compar- 
able with returns for full calendar 
years, a good deal of light may be 
obtained on recent trends. 

There weren’t quite so many indi- 
vidual returns for 1926 as for 1925— 
4,122,242, compared with 4,138,092, 
a loss of four-fifths of one per cent. 
The slightly smaller number reported 
more net income—$21,958,505,649, a 
gain of three-tenths of one per cent— 
but fewer individuals had taxable in- 
comes, 2,470,990, compared with 
2,501,163 the year before. 

The partial returns for 1927 num- 
bered 4,122,242, and the net incomes 
amounted to $22,573,317,907. The 
wumber was 1.14 per cent more than 
‘ncomes reported in the corresponding 


period in 1927, that is, up to August 31. 

When comparison is made by in- 
come classes we find, rather surprising- 
ly, few noteworthy changes between 
1926 and 1925. The groups between 
$3,000 to $25,000 show the largest 
increases in numbers over 1925. The 
losses, none of them large, were well 
distributed. 

The same is true of net amounts of 
incomes, except that the gains in the 
smallest group—231 in 1926 and 207 
in 1925 (the millionaire incomes) — 
accounted for all of the excess of the 
total in 1926 over 1925. 

The whole number of corporations 
reporting for 1926 went up sharply, 
from 402,889 in 1925 to 455,320. 
The rise in gross income was dispro- 
portionately small, the whole sum in 
1926, $118,022,117,287 being only 
3.8 per cent above that of 1925. The 
difference in net income was much 
less, the amount, $9,673,402,889, ex- 
ceeding that of 1925 by only 0.8 per 
cent. 

Those who still view with alarm 
the large ratio of our corporations re- 
porting “deficits” for the tax books 
will note with an access of trepidation 
that in this respect the 1926 report is 
even worse than that of 1925. For the 
latter year 177,738 corporations among 
430,072 altogether made up statements 
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that contained $1,962,628,000 less 
than nothing on which the tax collector 
could levy. This was the record that 
gave impetus to the ridiculous hulla- 
baloo about more than 40 (41.33) per 
cent of the corporations being in red 
ink. What will our  atrabilious 
friends say when they learn the sad 
news that in the grand year 1926 the 
number of these “unfortunate” corpo- 
rations reached the alarming tota! of 
197,186, 43.31 per cent of the eutire 
register, and that they were “in the 
hole” to the extent of $2,168,710,- 
000? To make matters worse, if pay- 
ing no taxes is a misfortune, the Au- 
gust returns for 1927 bring the army of 
“lame ducks” up to 203,006, 44.83 
per cent of the total, and their margin 
of safety against assessment to $2,- 
311,434,000, a truly lamentable state 
of affairs, provided income statements 
for taxation purposes and income state- 
ments for stockholders were identical. 

There is evidence in the preliminary 
figures, however, that 1927 was not so 
good as 1926, as most of us knew be- 
fore the incomplete record came out. 
The whole number of corporation re- 
ports filed up to August 31, 1928, was 
nearly three thousand less than were 
turned in during the calendar year 
1927 for 1926, their gross income was 

(Continued on page 451) 
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The Sales Managers’ 
Book Shelf 


Reviews of significant books and articles 
on sales, advertising, management, fi- 
nance, economics, markets and exports 


Selling the Little Blue Books 


E HALDEMAN-JULIUS in “The 
First Hundred Million” (Simon 
¢and Schuster) tells how he sold 

that many volumes at a nickel 
apiece. A remarkable feat in mer- 
chandising—all the more remarkable 
because the product was books, and 
mostly ‘‘ciassics.” 

It is a model story of analyzed popu- 
lar taste, of direct selling with adver- 
tising copy that was little more than 
a list of titles and a heavy play on the 
low price—often with a closing date 
after which “the price must advance.” 

Haldeman-Julius is a liberal and a 
radical, but you can’t quarrel with the 
sales figures of his books that show 
the strongest appeals are: Sex, Self- 
Education and _ Self - Improvement; 
Freethought or Skepticism; and—a 
poor fourth on the list—Entertain- 
ment, Fun and Laughter. 

When a Little Blue Book on the 
Haldeman-Julius list did not sell he 
changed the title—Bacon’s A pothegms 
sold 2,000 copies a year, but renamed 
Terse Truths About the Riddle of Life 
it jumped to annual sales of 9,000. 
Stevenson's Markhetm was renamed 
Markheim’s Murder, and sales went 
from about zero up to 7,000 a year. 
Putting the words “Truth” or “Life” 
into a title always helped sales: Addi- 
son and His Times no good, but Lon- 
don Life in Addison's Time put the 
book over. Is the name of a product 
important in selling? 

The salesman publisher had another 
method with sick stock. He calls it 
“change of scenery,” and means the 
classifications under which are listed 
the many titles in his catalog style ad- 
vertisements. A book written by Mrs. 
Haldeman-Julius was listed first under 
Biographies, then under Personalities, 
then under Confessional Autobiog- 
raphy, then under Famous Women, 
where with a jazzed title it began to 
succeed. Are there hints in this prac- 
tice that may be utilized by manufac- 
turers and salesmen of other products? 


Any advertiser, and specifically any 
space-buyer, will find much valuable 
statistical material on mediums in 
Chapter XVI, which tells which titles 
sold best in different magazines. Re- 
sults for 1927 from Harper's, Nation, 
Smart Set, Pathfinder, New York 
Times Book Review, Liberty and New 
York Graphic are compared with sur- 
prising results. For instance: per 
cent of orders that are books on sex— 
Liberty 71, Smart Set 70, Graphic 62, 
Nation 61, Times 54, Pathfinder 27. 


Law and Management 


What can a sales manager or adver- 
tising manager know of his own spe- 
cial field without some general view 
of all business and his relation to it? 
‘Not enough” is the answer; and that 
is the reason why we have always rec- 
ommended for study and general ref- 
erence in sales and advertising depart- 
ments Gerstenberg on Financial Con- 
trol, ‘‘Conyngton’” or Corporation 
Procedure and Dewing on Financial 
Policy of Corporations. Now comes 
Maurice C. Cross’s “Types of Busi- 
ness Enterprise” from Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, which, besides the 
more relevant matter in the three 
books named, contains excellent de- 
scriptions of the simpler types—indi- 
vidual entrepreneur and partnership— 
and also of the interrelationship types, 
pools, trust, holding companies and 
consolidations, but not quite enough 
on mergets. There is a closing section 
entitled the “Social Import of Big 
Business,” so that the last part of Pro- 
fessor Cross’s book parallels Ripley’s 
“Trusts, Pools and Corporations.’’ The 
treatment is concrete, with many defi- 
nite illustrations. Note particularly the 
listing (pages 231-232) of types of 
industry best suited to large-scale pro- 
duction and those where small scale is 
necessary. 


“Layout in Advertising” 


W. A. Dwiggins, who designed the 
new typography of Harper's Magazine 
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and Life, has published through Har- 
per and Brothers a clever and beauti- 
ful book with this title. It is intensely 
individual in its manner and method— 
to _ the preface, the author “has 
worked by impression and allusion 
rather than by precept and example. 
He shows no specimens of advertise- 
ments actually existing; he manufac- 
tures his own.” So most of the lay- 
outs in the book are marginal sketches 
about 114 inches high and 1 inch 
wide. ‘These marginal sketches and 
the (equally brilliant) marginal notes 
that are captions for paragraphs are 
great aids to the book’s charm and to 
its utility. The absence of criticism 
of actual finished advertisements makes 
the whole treatment academic; there is 
no case method in Mr. Dwiggins’ 
pedagogy. 

The last fifty-odd pages are exam- 
ples, but “‘starting with specific ele- 
ments—a priori—and arranging them; 
and then commenting on the various 
trials, choices and rejections.” These 
layouts are for definite sizes of space 
in newspaper or magazine and here 
Mr. Dwiggins has made his sketches 
larger. 

The arrangement of the book is 
good—more practical than the method 
or manner. Part 1 deals with Appa- 
ratus—paper, type, lettering, ornament 
and pictures. With characteristic de- 
spair the author says: ‘On half-tone 
papers the designer of advertising 
(without type at his disposal fitted to 
the kind of paper he needs to use) is 
confronted by the problem of invent- 
ing an entirely new style” and “What 
the new style will be is not yet mani- 
fest.” Not much help there for the 
inquiring layman! But he gets a lot of 
practical assistance from the rating 
sheet (pages 22-23) for two score 
faces of type ranked for legibility, 
vigor (design of characters), vigor 
(blackness) grace (design of charac- 
ters), grace (in mass), novelty. Book- 
man ranks 10 on legibility, 0 in nov- 
elty; Baskerville, 10 on legibility, 10 
on novelty; Eve, 2 legibility, 10 novel- 
ty; Broadway, I legibility, 10 novelty. 

Part 2 is Product, a brief (and 
snappy) description of different forms 
of advertising including: stuffers 
(“gay, umexpected, surprising—but 
tactful, before anything else, tactful’), 
calendars, blotters, letterheads, labels, 
firm signatures, etc. 

Part 3 is technique, with the subdi- 
visions, Space Advertising, Direct, Po- 
sition Advertising (which means car 
cards, window cards, billboards and 
signs), packages and stationery—and 
examples (academic) for each of these. 

A handsome, stimulating book, but 
not—could anything be?—a practical 
magic of layout for the amateur. 
Stronger on typography than design. 
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Some 
Users of Oakland 
and Pontiac Sixes 
for Business 
Purposes 


Wilson & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Celotex Company 


BIG BUSINESS 
ie and the 


wees!) PONTIAC SIX 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


- The Cudahy Packing Co. 
RES Chi » Illinoi 
TT Sic iml 
Kraft Cheese Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


ONVINCING proof of Pontiac’s unmatched value is re- 

vealed in the growing preference which hundreds of 
large American corporations are displaying for this famous 
General Motors Six. 


Winchester-Simmons Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Am. Mutual Liab. Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Allied Chemica! & DyeCorp. 


New York City, N. Y. At the left appears a partial list of the companies that are 


American Radiator Co. using Oakland or Pontiac Sixes for business purposes. 


New York City, N. Y. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
. Trenton, N. J. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Union Tel. Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 


; The list of Pontiac fleet owners already constitutes an im- 
; pressive endorsement of the Pontiac Six by Big Business — 
because Big Business buys on a hard-headed, unsentimental 
basis of dollar-for-dollar value. 


More and more, business users are recognizing that no other 
car selling as low as $745 provides such sturdy power and 
long-lived stamina... such economical performance ...and 
such prestige-building style as does the Pontiac Six. And no 
other car near its price equals Pontiac’s excellent resale 
value, which results in low depreciation. 


Continental Insurance Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 


American Gas & ElectricCo. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Stone & Webster, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


If you are using automobiles in your business, the fast grow- 
ing list of fleet owners offers ample reason why you should 
consider the Pontiac Six. Write our Fleet Department for 
complete data and also for details of our attractive Fleet 
Owner’s Plan. 


Munsingwear, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


L <a 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


From some of the largest corporations in the world and from many smaller firms, letters 
have onnein we the | permet oa a of poy a em ie Various —_ 
- 7 a 7 ~ panies in Handling Automobiles wit alesmen”... e includes three general sec- 
This Book sent upon request tions: “Who Buys the Car—the Company or the Salesmen?”; “How are Operating Expenses 
— Mail the Coupon Handled?”; and “Developing a Plan of Operation” .. . If you are interested in this book, 
or in Oakland’s plan for cooperating with fleet users to reduce sales cost, send in the 

coupon below. 


OAKLAND-PONTIAC 


PRODUCTS OF ° es GENERAL MOTORS 


Oakland Motor Car Co., Dept. J, 

Pontiac, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of the book, “Experiences of Various Companies in Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.” Tell us more about your fleet user’s plan. 
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Facts on the Side 


“Making Goods and Making 
Money” by Dr. Horace Taylor of 
Columbia (just published by the Mac- 
millan Company) is a title that may 
mislead some of our readers, whom 
we hereby warn that this volume is 
not a guide to production and profits. 
It is economical theory, rather fine- 
spun in spots for the practical business 
man, even though he has (or had) a 
liberal education. 

Making goods is a social interest. 
Making money is individual interest. 
Dr. Taylor has read interesting para- 
graphs in the writings of Thorstein 
Veblen and Wesley C. Mitchell con- 
trasting these interests, and his book 
discusses this anomaly: “‘can it be re- 
solved or compromised?” He does not 
recognize what you and I call service, 
nor does he think much of sales pro- 
motion and advertising—probably he 
does not see any social values in them. 
But he does insist that the typical 
American business man is not as in- 
herently selfish as Veblen considers 
him. 

What you can get out of the book 
is not the answer to his question about 
the economic anomaly. But a very in- 
teresting picture of various tendencies 
in industry that are affecting produc- 
tion and profits, grouped under the 
rather forbidding chapter heads: The 

. Development of American Industry 
(Including a summary of “‘scientific 
management,” and new methods of 
marketing) ; The Growth in Size and 
Scope of Industrial Units (with a line 
of sO On economics in marketing due 
to large-scale production; long lines 
of products involving similar produc- 
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tion techniques; research possibilities 
in large-scale establishments; and an 
interesting contrast of Du Pont and 
Ford integration) ; Internal Industrial 
Efficiency (more about F. W. Taylor- 
ism) ; and External Relationships, es- 
pecially trade associations, but no word 
of cooperative advertising efforts by 
competing manufacturers, though Dr. 
Taylor does add several items to Mr. 
Hoover’s list of thirteen functions of 
manufacturers’ trade associations. 

A book to read for the facts pre- 
sented as illustrations! 


Paradoxes by Fred Kelly 


He calls the book “But, On the 
Other Hand.” Just published by Rae 
D. Henkle Co., Inc. Among the sixty 
titles, ““Are Most of Us Always Mis- 
taken?” “Our Genius for Dodging 
Facts,” “We Seldom Guess Right,” 
“What Hokum Do You Practice?”’ and 
“It’s Always Easier to Be Wrong”’ will 
convey to you the idea: these are bril- 
liant little essays presenting the unpop- 
ular side of many subjects. Fred C. 
Kelly wrote “Human Nature in Busi- 
ness,” you remember. This book is 
full of suggestions for any business 
man—material for inspiration talks 
(de-bunked) for salesmen! And copy 
hints. For example the two pages 
headed ‘Your Own’s Always Interest- 
ing” ending with the sentence: “To 
interest a man in yourself, talk to him 
about himself.” And any business 
man who can stand a little kidding 
for his own good should read “Our 
Need for Wasting More Time,” “This 
Salesmanship Menace,” ‘‘Which is the 
Vainer Sex?” “We Just Have to Be 
Bragged About,” etc. 


Seiberling Attacks Specialties 
Market With Simplified Lines 


The Seiberling Latex Products Com- 
pany of Akron has attacked the com- 
plicated rubber sundries and specialties 
market with simplified lines. 

Formed early this year, the Seiber- 
ling Latex company went to the trade 
in July, explained C. W. Seiberling, 
president, with “only four brands in 
the four basic price classes.” 

“Other manufacturers,” Mr. Seiber- 
ling said, “have many more ‘numbers’ 
in their lines, with the result that the 
druggist is forced to carry a heavy 
inventory in order to have a full line. 

“In many cases under this plan we 
felt the price variation to be insuf- 
ficient to warrant the existence of the 
number. It is carried solely because 
‘the other fellow’ has one. We de- 
cided to concentrate on but four. 


“A second difference,’ Mr. Seiber- 
ling added, ‘‘was in the merchandising 
policy of the leading water bottle in 
the line, the Aristocrat. Priced to sell 
at $3.00, this bottle is guaranteed for 
thirty months. In addition to that, 
the manufacturer will put the drug- 
gist’s own name on the bottle, molding 
it right in the rubber, on orders for 
three dozen or more. 

“The only requirement is that the 
order be for thirty-six pieces, which 
may be a combination of bottles, 
syringes and combinations, and in an 
assortment of colors.’ 

The newest of the Seiberling line, 
he pointed out, is a Non-Burn bottle, 
on which the company has recently 
obtained the American patents. The 
bottle is studded with 2,000 thermo- 
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nubs. It may be applied directly to 
the body, without being wrapped, even 
when the water inside is close to the 
boiling point. 

Consumer advertising on the new 
bottle has just been started in Liberty 
magazine and trade paper advertising 
in Drug Topics. 

The company will not confine its 
activities to the rubber sundries and 
specialties lines, Mr. Seiberling ex- 
plained, but will shortly enter other 
fields as well. 

Mr. Seiberling is also vice-president 
of the Seiberling Rubber Company. 
T. W. Casey is vice-president and 
sales manager of the Seiberling Latex 
Products Company; O. D. Hollenbeck, 
vice-president and factory manager, 
and A. H. Kirkland, banker of Bar- 
berton, Ohio, treasurer. 

Eddy & Clark, Inc., of Akron, direct 
their advertising. 


Post Products Names 
Divisions Sales Heads 
in Expansion Program 


Three division sales managers have 
just been appointed for Post Products 
Company, one of the distributing units 
of Postum Company, Inc. E. H. Smith 
will have charge of the Eastern divi- 
sion; Earl J. Heseman, the Western; 
and H. I. Trembley, the Pacific Coast 
division. These executives will super- 
vise the sales of Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, Grape-Nuts, Jell-O, Swans 
Down Cake Flour and Minute Tapioca. 
Mr. Smith was previously the Post's 
district sales manager at New York 
City; Mr. Heseman had a similar posi- 
tion at Cleveland and Mr. Trembley at 
Los Angeles. 

Leo Murphy has been made division 
manager of Baker Associated Compa- 
nies, Inc., another distributing unit, 
for the Pacific Coast division. 

S. L. Thompson, formerly Post district 
sales manager at Richmond, is now Post 
district sales manager at New York 
City; Joseph E. McCarthy, formerly 
Baker jobbing salesman in Boston, is 
now Post district sales manager at 
Cleveland; F. C. Hawkins, formerly 
Post district sales manager at Salt Lake 
City, now Post district sales managet 
at Los Angeles; and Ben Ross, for- 
merly Post jobbing salesman in Boston, 
is now Post district sales manager at 
Richmond; and J. A. Sarconi, for- 
merly jobbing salesman in the Denver 
district, is now district sales manager 
at El Paso. 


The New York sales office and dis- 
prey room of C. F. Pease Company, 
lue-print machinery, Chicago, is now 
located at 12 East Forty-fourth Street.. 
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NOW 


YOU CAN SELL HOSIERY 
ON FACTS... 
~OT CONVERSATION 


h 
in 
vast 


information, it is to hosiery 


hey may select the shades \ buying what a pattern is to a 
dressmaker, a compass to a 
navigator, a blueprint to a 


builder. It si 


a relie of the days when 
that are most in keeping with the mode, in 
junction with samples of dress aud coat 


co 
fabries and shoe materials, 


Properly merchandised to th 


4 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 
New York City 


Each man knew his 


next-door neighbor 


6 ime city had much of the smaller 
town atmosphere. “Good Morn- 
ings” were the order of the day. 
People were drawn together by a 
bond other than the fact that their 
children played (or got into trouble) 
together. And when a man was in 
need of financial advice he turned 
naturallv to his neighbors. 

But today, although many 
families live under one roof, they 
are strangers, more 
likely than not. The SS 
modern bank has be- ad 


come the place to which people 
turn when seeking counsel, and 
it has been part of all banks’ de- 
velopment to equip themselves to 
offer it. 


OUR AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE 


is at your disposal to help solve 
your problems in any aspect of the 
financial field. We cordially invite 
you to come in and confer with 
one of our executives 
at any of our twenty 
offices. 


The Bank of Anited States 


° ‘ 
A DISTINGUISHED BANKING CONNECTION 


RESOURCES OVER $r75,000,000 s 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


FIFTH AVENUE «st FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


Fifth Ave. at 32nd S?. 
Madison Ave. at 116th S:. 
Broadway at 97th S:. 
77-79 Delancey St. 

Varick at Spring St. 

E. Broadway at Catherine St. 


Seventh Ave. at 39th St. 
First Ave. at 7284 S:. 

100 Second Ave. 

W. Bursside and Grand Aves. 
Seathera Blod. at Freeman St. 273-5 East Fordham Read 
Third Ave. at 1713t St. 


Fifth Ave. at rgth S:. 
East170thSt.nearW the Place 
803 Prospect Ave. 

1294 Southern Boulevard 


562 East Tremont Ave. 


Pitkin and Saratega Aves.,Bkign. 


(Lord & Thomas and Logan) 


Knowing the stocking business, the 
shoe business, or any one of the 
various lines on which a manufac- 
turer specialized, was once con- 
sidered all that was necessary for 
successful selling. But the need 
for information on the basic facts 
of industry, as a whole, is daily 
becoming more apparent. 


(Federal Advertising Agency) 


A humorous bank advertisement is probably the rarest 
thing in the world. While the accompanying specimen 
cannot be called humorous, both the drawing and the copy 
were executed with a decided leaning in that direction 


Form Lead Association 
to Solve Marketing 
Problems in Industry 


The formation of a Lead Institute 
Association, representing not only 
companies in the United States but 
also in Mexico, Canada and South 
America, was launched at a meeting 
in New York, Wednesday. 

The association was formed for the 
mutual protection of its various mem- 
bers and also to disseminate informa- 
tion about the industry as a whole. 
Almost every large company in the 
country engaged in the production, 
marketing and consumption of lead 
and lead products is represented. 
The plan has been discussed for sev- 
eral years but was speeded to realiza- 
tion by the success in similar organ- 
izations in other metal fields. 

Clinton H. Crane was named presi- 
dent; Hamilton M. Brush, vice-presi- 


dent; Ralph M. Roosevelt, vice-presi- 


dent, and Felix E. Wormser, secretary 
and treasurer. Headquarters’ officers 
have not yet been chosen. 


RCA Opens in Atlanta; 
Five Executive Changes 


Pierre Boucheron, formerly advertis- 
_ ing and publicity manager of the 
Radio Corporation of America, has 
become southern district sales manager 
in charge of the new office at Atlanta. 
L. R. Galvin and D. C. Carlson, for- 
merly assistants to Mr. Boucheron, 
have been appointed in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion respec- 
tively. Major Angus, formerly in 
charge of the contact department, has 
been appointed in charge of public 
relations. 

C. R. Westbrook, formerly of the New 
York sales office, has become assistant 
district sales manager. 

RCA opened another new branch of- 
fice last month at Dallas. 


Ralph Lane, sales manager of Franklin 
Lumber Company, Newark, has been 
placed in charge of the company’s New 
York sales office with headquarters at 
51 East 42nd Street. 


Aldrich Taylor, formerly manager of 
sales promotion of the Pacific Mills, 
New York, and chairman of their mar- 
keting budget committee, has joined 
the executive staff of Ray D. Lilli- 
bridge, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Charles W. Myers, has announced his 
resignation as vice-president and sales 
manager of the Ko-Pa Corporation of 
Chicago, Ko-Pa cereals. 
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George E. Willis has become vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. 


Pacific Association 
of Agencies Formed 


The California Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies became the Pacific 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
at the annual meeting at Del Monte, 
California, a few days ago. The name 
of the association and the scope of its 
activities were changed to include 
agencies of Oregon and Washington 
as well. 

Fred Weeks of the Newell-Emmett 
Company, San Francisco, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, suc- 
ceeding Don Francisco, vice-president 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan. 


Franklin Dunlap is now with the 
Geyer Company, advertising agency of 
Dayton, in a contact capacity. Mr. 
Dunlap was formerly with the Elliott- 
Fisher Company of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and more recently was vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Mid-Continental Sales Company of 
Dayton. 


M. J. Monaghan, for years advertis- 
ing manager of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, has joined the 
Gotham Advertising Company as ac- 
count executive. Mr. Monaghan is a 
specialist on merchandising and adver- 
tising food products in foreign mar- 
kets. 


Frank A. Whipple has been elected 
vice-president of Chas. W. Hoyt Co., 
Inc., advertising agency. Mr. Whipple 
remains in charge of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, office. 
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Industrial Advertisers 
Name Feiker to Direct 
International Work 


Frederick M. Feiker, managing direc- 
tor of the Associated Business Papers, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
new committee on international rela- 
tions, just formed by the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers’ Association, N. S. 
Greensfelder, president of the N. I. 
A. A. has announced. 

In a telegram this week to Herbert 
Hoover, Mr. Greensfelder said that 
900 members of this association “‘sin- 
‘cerely appreciate and endorse the pur- 
pose underlying your visit to Latin- 
America. We desire actively to par- 
ticipate in perpetuating the increased 
good will towards the United States 
which we anticipate will result. I have 
appointed Frederick M. Feiker, man- 
aging director of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, chairman of a committee 
to guide our association in helping to 
foster a complete and friendly under- 
standing between the industries of the 
United States and their Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors.” 

Mr. Feiker was formerly an associate 
of Mr. Hoover at Washington. 


Chevrolet to Introduce 
New Model Locally 


Chevrolet Motor Company will intro- 
duce tomorrow a new model, an- 
nounced as ‘‘a six in the price range of 
a four.” 

Production of the new car was started 
last week and the company’s fifteen 
factories will be turning out cars to be 
shipped to dealers by December 15. 
Deliveries to the public will start Jan- 
uary 1. 

“Although no definite schedule has 
been set for 1929,” explained W. S. 
Knudsen, president and general man- 
ager, ‘‘production of the new car is 
expected to total 1,250,000 units.” 
Special advance showings will be made 
from November 24 to December 22 
in a dozen large cities of the country. 
The introduction plan was adopted be- 
cause approximately five weeks will be 
required to change over the production 
line from the four to the six in the 
motor plant at Flint, Michigan. Added 
to this was the necessity for inventory 
taking at this time each year. 


A. Y. Tuel, vice-president and general 
manager of the Mackay Radio and 
Telegraph Company (formerly the 
Federal Telegraph System), has been 
transferred from San Francisco to the 
New York headquarters. H. L. Rod- 
man is now general superintendent of 
the Pacific division. 
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Henry Ford to Build 
200,000-Car Plant; 
Output Here Gains 


Henry Ford has acquired a site on the 
Thames at Dagenham, England, on 
which he will build a plant with a 
capacity for 200,000 cars yearly, to 
take care not only of the British but 
of the European market. A site in 
Regent Street, London, has been ob- 
tained for the Ford showrooms and 
offices, and the present Ford plant near 
Manchester will be utilized later as an 
assembly plant for northern England. 
The factory at Cork, Ireland, will be 
devoted exclusively to the production 
of tractors and the whole of the Ford- 
son plant at Detroit will be transferred 
to that site. 

A new company capitalized at $35,- 


000,000 is being formed, with Sir - 


Percival Perry as chairman. A British 
enterprise, Sir Percival explained, it 
will employ British working people. 
Mr. Ford retains 60 per cent of the 
stock, leaving the remainder to be sub- 
scribed in England. 

The new company will sell Ford cars 
and commercial vehicles for the whole 
of Europe, excluding Russia. 

With production still 500,000 short 
of demand in this country, the Ford 
Motor Company is now turning out 
6,000 cars a day, and expects again to 
reach the record level of 8,000, at- 
tained two years ago, some time in 
1929. The Ford dealer organization 
is slightly larger than before the new 
Model A was introduced. It now 
totals more than 9,000. 

Ford recently resumed black-and-white 
newspaper advertising. The  roto- 
gravure and magazine advertising has 
continued fairly consistently since the 
Model A was first introduced. 


Grasselli Sale Voted 
by Stockholders 


Plans for the sale of the Grasselli 
Chemical Company of Cleveland to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
has been approved by shareholders of 
the Grasselli company, which will 
transfer its entire properties and busi- 
ness, 

The acids and heavy chemical proper- 
ties and business acquired from the 
Grasselli company with the acids and 
heavy chemicals business of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
comprised in its pigments and heavy 
chemical division, will be transferred 
tO a new company, the Grasselli 
Chemical Company, a Delaware cor- 
poration, on December 1. 

The explosives business will be 
merged with the du Pont department. 
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Frank N. Sim 


Sim Directs Advertising 
for Dodge Brothers 


Frank N. Sim, district representative 
in the Detroit area, has been promoted 
to advertising manager of the Dodge 
Brothers division of Chrysler. 

Four years ago Mr. Sim joined the 
Dodge organization as a field represen- 
tative in Texas. A year later he became 
district representative in St. Louis. 
Later he held similar positions in Chi- 
cago and Detroit. 

Mr. Sim’s first connection with the 
industry came in 1913 with his ap- 
pointment as assistant advertising 
manager of Timken Detroit Axel 
Company. 

In his new position he succeeds Sedley 
Brown, who has joined C. C. Win- 
ningham, Chicago advertising agency. 


Wool Industry to Give 
$100,000 Pageant 


A Wool Industry Pageant, to 
cost more than $100,000, will 
be held at the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory, in New York, the 
week of February 25, under the 
direction of the Wool Institute, 
Inc., it was announced this week 
by A. D. Whiteside, president. 
Invitations, Mr. Whiteside said, 
will be issued to more than 
5,000 manufacturers of woolen 
and worsted garments. Displays 
of apparel from the eighteenth 
century up to the present will 
be made by 200 manikins, who 
will perform on a specially con- 
structed revolving stage. 


“South, Inc.,”’ Organized 
to Advertise Dixie 
to Entire World 


At a meeting in Jacksonville, Florida, 
December 6, plans are expected to be 
adopted for a campaign to advertise 
the entire South to the rest of the 
United States and foreign countries. 
This is part of the program of “The 
South, Inc.,” a group organized alony 
lines similar to the New England 
Council. 

The purposes of the organization, as 
recently outlined by Paul E. Odell, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Gulf, Mobile and Northern Rail- 
road, are as follows: 

“1. To lend its efforts, as a solid body 
of Southern interests, to increase the 
flow of traffic through the Southern 
states and their ports to and from 
foreign countries and the Pacific 
Coast. 

2. To use its influence in the enact- 
ment of such laws as will be bene- 
ficial, and the abolishing of such laws 
as are barriers, to the growth and de- 
velopment of the South. 

“3. To use its influence through 
united action to bring industries to the 
South. 

“4. To act as a medium through 
which the problems of the South can 
be ironed out at home. 

“5. To maintain representatives in 
New York, Chicago, London, Rio de 
Janeiro and the Far East. 

“6. To sell the South and its advan- 
tages to the world.” 


A. G. Partridge Heads 
Goodyear in England 


A. G. Partridge, manager of the west- 
ern division for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, has been appointed 
managing director of the Goodyear 
Company of Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land, to fill the vacancy caused by tiie 
death of C. P. Skinner. 

A. Jae Sears, manager of the Good- 
year branch at Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
Partridge as sales manager of the west- 
ern division. 

F. W. McConky, manager of the 
Charlotte, North Carolina, branch will 
succeed Mr. Sears in Chicago. 

Mr. Partridge has been with Goodyear 
since 1926; before that he was man- 
ager of pneumatic tire sales for the 
B. F. Goodrich Company and vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 
Mr. Sears has been with Goodyear 
since 1912, when he started as a sales- 
man. 

C. H. Williams, manager of the Good- 


. year dealer development department, 


has been transferred to Los Angeles. 
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Advertising Raises Ervang © Level 
Butterworth Tells A. B. :P.« 


“As a stimulant to mass production, 
advertising has worked mightily to- 
ward higher employment and wage 
levels,” William Butterworth, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, asserted before 
the annual banquet of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., at their conven- 
tion at the Hotel Roosevelt, Novem- 
ber 16. 

‘These levels,” Mr. Butterworth em- 
phasized, ‘‘make the American living 
standard the highest ever known any- 
where in the world. 

“I am a strong believer in advertis- 
ing,” he explained. ‘Nor am I a 
recent convert to that belief. Ever 
since I first engaged in‘ the business 
of manufacturing and selling farming 
equipment I have believed that good 
me ware will help a business grow 
just as surely as rain and sunshine in 
proper proportions and mixture make 
the corn of my good state of Illinois 
grow taller. 

“Both in social and economic progress 
the creative force of advertising has 
been tremendous. Perhaps no other 
single factor has contributed more to 
our modern industrial process of mass 
production at lowered unit cost. For 
advertising has found the mass market 
for the use of the products of indus- 
try geared to high productive ca- 
pacity.” 

Mr. Butterworth pointed out that ad- 
vertising, in addition to being an 
economic force, has proved ‘“‘potent 
in the new alignment of business 
standards and practices and in a 
proper valuation of righ telations 
between business and its public. 
Business conducted in the broad, re- 
vealing light of publicity simply can’t 
get away with crookedness. A busi- 
ness which advertises consistently 
gives hostages to fair play and maust 
redeem them. This is most beneficial. 
It assures at once better goods and 
better service.” 

Mr. Butterworth outlined the oppor- 
tunities for the business press to 
“make itself indispensable to business 
and industry.” 

“The business press,” he said, ‘‘needs 
to be more than an accurate chroni- 
cler of events. The business publica- 
tion that fully grasps its present 
Opportunity will readjust itself to 
these changing conditions and inter- 
pret them. It will look beyond the 
things of today and point the way to 
sane procedure for tomorrow. It will 
serve as a Clearing house of ideas. It 
will evolve new ideas. 

“It will not lull its readers into a false 


security by continuous sounding of the 
note that all’s well in the best pos- 
sible business worlds if and when it 
knows that far-reaching change is just 
around the corner. It will, rather, 
keep its readers alert and stimulate 
their individual thinking by candid 
discussion of facts and new ideas and 
changes it see in the offing. 

“In its service to trade and industry 
the business press is comparable to the 
intelligence branch of the army,” ex- 
plained Charles J. Stark, president of 
the A. B. P. “In form and purpose, 
the business paper is essentially eco- 
nomic. Its responsibility is to ascertain 
and transmit to business, sector by 
sector, the significant facts pertaining 
to all that is best and progressive in 
practice, methods and thought which 
possess definite, practical value.” 
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“Handling Salesmen”’ to 
Be Topic of Executives 
at St. Louis Forum 


Handling Salesmen’” will be the 
theme of the second Sales Executive 
Conference, to be held under the aus- 
pices of the sales managers’ bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
at the Hotel Statler, there, Decem- 
ber 5. 

The theme is to be discussed from 
four different aspects. C. O. Bedell, 
general sales manager of Butler 
Brothers, Chicago, will speak on 
“Equipping Salesmen With Modern 
Selling Methods”; Winslow Russell, 
vice-president of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
on ‘Field Supervision” ; C. W. Mathe- 
son, vice-president of the DeSoto 
Motor Corporation, Detroit, ‘Home 
Office Supervision”; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, sales counselor of Detroit, 
“Stimulating Salesmen.” 

The first Sales Executive Conference 
was conducted at St. Louis two years 
ago and was based upon the theme, 

“Training Salesmen.” Largely an ex- 
periment, this conference attracted 353 
executives, 45 of whom came from 
neighboring cities. 

The December 4 conference is also 
open to sales executives from other 
cities. A registration fee of four dol- 
lars will be charged, which includes 
the cost of the luncheon. A feature 
at the luncheon meeting will be a 
dialogue between Professors Richard 
C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse of New 
York University, on ‘Successful Sales 
Tactics.” 
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Thomas E. Jarrard 


Jarrard to Direct Sales 
of Marmon Motors 


The Marmon Motor Car Company 
has announced the appointment of 
Thomas E. Jarrard as general sales 
manager, to succeed H. H. Brooks, 
who retires to head a new Indianapolis 
aircraft manufacturing company, 
now being formed. 

Mr. Jarrard has been general sales 
manager of the Durant Motor Car 
Company of Michigan. He has been 
a member of the Durant organization 
for six years. 


Electrical Industry 
Adopts Lighting Plan 


A nationally endorsed lighting plan 
for industrial and commercial in- 
teriors, to be known as the Franklin 
Specification, has been adopted on 
behalf of all branches of the electrical 
industry by the Society for Electrical 
Development. 

The proposed plan, a simplified pat- 
tern for installations of correct and 
economical lighting, is a companion 
to the Red Seal plan for adequate wit- 
ing in residences, which is now oper- 
ated nationally as a free service 
through local electrical leagues. 


A. D. Cameron, until recently man- 
ager of the street lighting and supply 
division of the central station depatt- 
ment of the General Electric Company, 
has become Eastern manager of the 
Electric Household Utilities Company, 
formerly the Hurley Machine Com- 

pany of Chicago. His headquarteis 

will be in New York where he wil! 
have charge of sales, service facilitics 
and credits. 
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A New Yardstick for Sales 
and Advertising Policies 


(Continued from page 419) 


to companies whose stocks are traded 
in on the exchanges and whose sales 
figures are published. However, it is 
possible to present certain facts about 
the Ford business which, in spite of 
absence of stock market figures, show 
that this new yardstick for measuring 
sales efficiency is accurate. 


Most Amazing Comeback 


Now that Ford sales are climbing 
past Chevrolet sales in many states 
and in various strategic market cen- 
ters, it is evident that Ford’s comeback 
is the most sensational and amazing 
in all history. Without a vast ac- 
cumulation of good will no power on 
earth could have created a market or 
distribution machinery to handle the 
present Ford production, which has 
jumped from nothing to 5,500 cars a 
day in less than a year. To put it 
another way, Ford brought out an en- 
tirely mew product in November, 
1927. No one knew how good it 
was. To all intent and purpose it was 
a new product. But behind that prod- 
uct was the Ford good will, built up 
over a period of years. It was this good 
will on which he risked millions of 
dollars and all future profits—indeed, 
the very life of his company—when 
he started selling the present Ford 
Model A at less than actual costs. 
Nearly a year passed before the pro- 
duction was high enough to show a 
profit, but Ford, with canny know!l- 
edge of and belief in this intangible 
asset called good will, went ahead 
pouring millions into the production 
of cats knowing full well that the 
production would eventually show a 
profit. 

In that very action Ford reveals one 
of the reasons for his enormous good 
will. He was the first to accurately 
appraise the potential market for 
motor cars, and the first to manufac- 
ture On a scale commensurate with the 
potential, rather than the past sales 
records of the industry. He was the 
first to understand the new buying 
power of the people of this country; 
with his first grasp of the situation he 
took the people into his confidence 
and explained that if he sold a cer- 
tain number of cars he would refund 
a certain sum to all purchasers because 
of the savings from mass production. 
When Ford made good on his refund 
he planted a virile crop of good will 
seeds, which grew, thrived and mul- 
tiplied. He was one of the first 
manufacturers to force dealers to carry 


a stock of spare parts so that no Ford 
car could travel far from repairs and 
replacements. He was one of the first 
manufacturers to control the sales 
policies of his dealers and to stand- 
atdize the servicing of his cars. In 
this respect Ford dealers are often 
years ahead of the dealers of other 
important companies even today. 
There are many other features of the 
Ford business on which the amazing 
good will of this institution is 
founded. Ford was one of the first 
men to capitalize the advertising value 
of motion pictures; the Ford reels 
were running in thousands of theatres 
all over the world, spreading Ford 
good will at a time when motion pic- 
ture theatres were still in the vacant 
store stage of development. Estimates 
place the Ford advertising expendi- 
tures at $30,000,000 prior to the ad- 
vent of Model A. During the past year 
his advertising has been close to 
leadership in point of volume as well 
as quality, and it is rumored that he 
will release a gigantic campaign as 
soon as production overtakes sales. 


Did It to Conserve Good Will 


The criticism of Ford for stopping 
advertising more than two years ago 
sounded most reasonable at the time, 
but his critics did not know that Ford 
stopped advertising to conserve good 
will because he realized that the old 
Model T had served its time, and that 
trying to force sales of that model 
through further advertising would 
have decreased rather than increased 
good will. Given the Ford product 
at Ford prices, many a lesser man 
would have, through overconfidence, 
so abused good will that the business 
would have been ruined, so it is clear 
that the Ford sales and distribution 
policies have been largely responsible 
for the enormous good will enjoyed 
by the Ford enterprise. It is con- 
servative to say that all of Ford’s vast 
plants, his railroads, coal mines, ore 
properties, smelters and assembly 
plants would have been knocked down 
at auction when Model T became 
passé had it not been for good will 
which was able to survive nearly two 
years of non-production. 

The Coca Cola Company’s balance 
sheet shows that the book value of all 
their property totals $14,210,000, but 
at average stock market prices for 
1927 the value was $148,000,000. It 
is even more than that today. In 
other words, the public’s appraisal of 
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this company’s worth is ten times the 
accountant’s appraisal of ponderable 
free assets. What is behind this 
startling difference? Everybody knows 
that Coca Cola has been consistently 
and intelligently advertised for many 
years, but there is more back of i: 
than the long and uninterrupted ad. 
vertising record of Coca Cola. Years 
ago when the soft drink business was 
generally accepted as a mere seasonal 
sideline for drug, general and confec- 
tionery stores, Coca Cola officials 
began an educational campaign to 
show that soft drinks could be 
profitably sold in winter. Officials of 
the company backed their belief in a 
potential all-year business with winter 
advertising. Other business men 
thought such expenditures a wanton 
waste of money because at the time 
the old-fashioned, goose-neck  dis- 
pensers of carbonated water were 
disjointed and moved to the storeroom 
at the first sign of frost, there to re- 
main until the following summer. But 
Coca Cola’s educational work with 
dealers, and their steady advertising, 
changed all this and made soft drinks 
as popular in the winter months as in 
summer. 


Coca Cola Taught Dealers 


Later the Coca Cola Company en- 
gaged crews of men, trained them as 
expert dispensers and sent them to 
work in every important soda fountain 
in the country. These men were 
trained to teach dealers that Coca 
Cola should be served at a certain 
temperature; that an exact amount of 
syrup should go into each. drink and 
that there was one best way of dis- 
pensing the beverage. Coca Cola 
dealer helps have always set a stand- 
atd. The soda fountain without a 
Coca Cola sign scarcely exists. Why? 
Because Coca Cola dealer helps were 
so good that thousands of dealers 
would have bought them for decora-. 
tive value alone, while the average 
soft drink displays were for many 
years a horror to behold. 

Several years ago Coca Cola made 
an investigation which caused the of- 
cials of the company to double an 
advertising appropriation which was 
then one of the largest in the country. 
Even after years of enormous adver- 
tising Coca Cola had vast untapped 
potential markets, and the “Thirst 
Knows No Season’’ campaign was be- 
gun, which has been responsible for 
taking sales to new high levels each 
year since the campaign began. 

During the war the good will of 
Coca Cola faced a test almost as 
critical as the test Ford good will has 
just undergone, to emerge with colors 
flying equally as gallant as the Ford 
colors fly today. Due to sugar re- 
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striction Coca Cola syrup could be 
supplied only in = far too 
meager to meet the demand. Imitators 
sprang up all over the country offer- 
ing imitation Coca Cola syrup made 
from “bootleg” supplies of sugar, or 
by companies who disregarded the 
sugar ration which was rigidly ob- 
served by the Coca Cola Company. 
This imitation syrup was offered to 
dealers at low prices. If ever a prod- 
uct needed good will Coca Cola need- 
ed it then. Some shortsighted dealers 
tried to palm off the imitation. But 
the public would have none of it and 
virtually every imitator quickly went 
into bankruptcy. Practically none of 
them were able to survive when 
sugar was plentiful again and the 
genuine syrup was obtainable. 


Eastman Good Will 


Eastman Kodak brings nearly four 
times its book value when sold on the 
stock market. The Eastman record of 
good will building is almost too well 
known for comment here, but a brief 
reminder of some of the many things 
this company has done to build good 
will may be worth while. As everyone 
knows, Eastman’s dry plates built the 
foundation for the reputation of his 
company. Early in the company’s his- 
tory something went wrong with the 
solution used in preparing dry plates 
and Eastman nearly went broke taking 
them back from customers, at a time 
when caveat emptor was the accept- 
ed rule of business. At a critical 
point in the young manufacturer’s 
career he stopped work and went to 
England to obtain a new formula. 
Soon after he introduced the hand 
camera, which he called the kodak, 
and invented the film now so widely 
sold. Advertising has been consistent, 
in good times and bad. Photographic 
publications have carried great quan- 
tities of Eastman advertising designed 
to promote wider use of photographic 
materials. 

In the face of constantly increas- 
ing business that would have lulled 
other manufacturers into a false sense 
of security Eastman has introduced 
improvements in his products, extend- 
ed distribution and continued good 
will building by making it easier to 
obtain good results with his products. 
Instead of resting on his oars as many 
manufacturers have done, Eastman has 
never been content with his products, 
but has invariably had improvements 
such as the autographic models, faster 
lens, color films for amateur motion 
a cameras and others too well 
nown to mention to offer the public. 

When dealers in strategic centers 
failed to give camera fans proper 
service, carry adequate supplies and 
replacements, Eastman has not hesitat- 


ed to establish or take over retail 
stores. Everything possible has been 
done to build and maintain consumer 
good will. It is not surprising that 
the public estimates the worth of the 
Eastman business at nearly four times 
the book value. 

Spectacular as the stock market may 
be at times, its judgment is seldom 
wrong over a fair period of time. 
Stocks may enjoy spectacular booms, 
only to drop back to sensible levels, 
but the average increase in stock mar- 
ket values from year to year is almost 
invariably a very accurate reflection of 
the measure of the good will which 
the sales and advertising policies of a 
company have built for a sound prod- 
uct. 

Sales methods, like stock market 
manipulations, may occasionally be 
spectacular in immediate or apparent 
results, but the long-visioned, careful- 
ly planned and soundly based sales 

olicies of the leaders of American 

usiness have not been concerned with 
immediate results as much as the 
step-by-step erection of a sound struc- 
ture of good will among all distribut- 
ing agencies, and, above all, among 
consumers. 

In the history of almost every lead- 
ing organization there were times 
when huge immediate profits could 
have been made by deviating slightly 
from established policies, by forgetting 
for the moment the company’s future 
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good will. The companies which 
have resisted these temptations for 
immediate profits and have built for 
the future have emerged as leaders. 
The others, who shut their eyes to the 
future, have fallen behind. They 
have been forced to pursue a robbing- 
Peter-to-pay-Paul policy of sacrificing 
the future to hold immediate sales, 
each year presenting new and more 
difficult problems. because the reser- 
voir of consumer good will has not 
been built up to draw upon in difficult 
times such as experienced by Ford 
when he stopped production, and by 
Coca Cola when sugar was scarce, or 
by Eastman when his chemical solu- 
tions “went bad.” 

The importance of this yardstick of 
good will as a measure of sales pol- 
icies has been aptly phrased by one 
of our business leaders when he said: 
“The sales manager whose policies are 
so conceived that every dollar’s worth 
of new business adds to good will, 
whose policies are so sound that tak- 
ing sales out of a territory puts in 
good will, is the kind of sales man- 
ager we must employ. There are 
many sales managers whose policies 
are such that taking sales out of a 
territory also means taking good will 
away from the company. Happily, 
these sales managers are disappearing, 
to be replaced by men whose policies 
are such that every new sale means a 
new friend.” 


Why We Have No More 
Adjustment Squabbles 


(Continued from page 421) 


Now we find that the largest customers 
are the most careful in making their 
complaints. 

Of course, we are inclined to ad- 
vocate the policy because it has made 
the conducting of our business so 
much pleasanter by cutting out dis- 
agreeable correspondence and mis- 
understandings. However, a few 
figures will show that it has paid in 
dollars and cents. Before 1924 the 
amount of adjustments from all causes, 
including the shipping of wrong 
goods and defective merchandise, ran 
between .66 and 1 per cent on our 
volume of sales. In 1925, which was 
the first full year of the new policy, 
the amount of all adjustments dropped 
to .25 of 1 per cent. In 1926, for 
some reason, the amount rose to .38, 
but in 1927 the amount dropped to 
the lowest figure, only .16 of 1 per 
cent. It is too early to accurately de- 
termine the percentage of 1928, but 
we feel sure it will not run over more 


than .20 of 1 per cent and possibly 
less. 

Calling for the best that is in the 
other man always pays. It creates con- 
fidence and builds up good will. This 
is just one of the things, or one of 
the traditions, I am trying to leave to 
the man who succeeds me. 


A new automatic drink vendor, the 
Auto-Drink, has just been introduced 
in Atlanta by the Sales & Service Ma- 
chine Company. 

Among its features are a ‘‘selectivity’’ 
arrangement, by which any variety of 
drinks up to twelve may be sold; the 
other is a special provision for the 
return of empty bottles. 

The customer, by putting 10 cents in 
the slot, may have his choice of any 
one of the twelve drinks, receiving 
at the same time a metal slug. When 
he drops the bottle back into the ma- 
chine, along with the slug, a 5-cent 
refund is made. 


A 
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Kelvinator’s Sales 
Experience in Britain 


(Continued from page 432) 
the fact that the automatic control of 
temperature eliminates the need for 
personal attention. 

Unquestionably, satisfied users have 
been the chief means of getting new 
business. 

It should be noted that the food 
laws, referred to at the beginning, had 
the immediate effect on refrigeration 
sales that was anticipated. In the first 
place, extensions of time were given 
to manufacturers and retailers so that 
the complete legislation did not come 
into force until 1928. Secondly, a 
good deal of time and thought was 
given by distributing trades to circum- 
venting the regulations by speeding up 
distribution generally. These efforts, 
although in no measure really success- 
ful, did, to a great extent, disturb the 
full march forward of refrigeration 
sales. 


Careful Sales Studies 


We had, however, made extraordi- 
narily careful studies of the possible 
development of this industry and were 
able to forecast within 314 per cent 
the actual volume of business to be 
done during our second year. Sales 
were actually 314 per cent over our 
predicted figure, which, in its turn, 
was 50 per cent over the sales effected 
during the first twelve months. 

Kelvinator, Ltd., was fortunate in 
securing executives who had had many 
years’ experience in dealing with 
American products, and who were 
able to analyze carefully specialized 
American sales suggestions and utilize 
only those ideas which would be pal- 
atable to the British public. This is a 
point that is often fegoncn by sales 
executives: that the direct application 
of methods that have been successful 
in one country very often puts a com- 
pany back many, many months if tried 
in another without modification. 

Unquestionably, our success during 
the first two years has interested other 
American manufacturers and many 
have been seeking to establish a con- 
nection in Great Britain. It is doubted, 
however, whether much success will 
attend their efforts unless they pro- 
vide financial assistance or, at least, 
reasonable credit. 

I am certain there is exceptional 
scope in Great Britain not only for 
refrigeration lines, but also for many 
other products which have a real ap- 
peal to the public. In fact, so con- 
fident am I of this that I have recently 
formed a company with the object of 
the greater sales development of elec- 
trical appliances generally. 
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You will find that brush and palette 
are not at odds with telephone and 
typewriter. You will learn that an 
art institution serving business men 
may know both how to mix business 
with art,and how to mix art with 
business . It evidences a high and 
winged spirit to cherish ideals, but it 
is ideas that put wings on merchandise 
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Number of Returns 


1927 
(Filed up to 
August 31, 1928) 


1926 


(Filed in 1927) 


1925 


(Filed in 1926) 


No net Net No net Net No net Net 
income income income income income income 
5,165 4,220 5,990 4,698 §,242 9,904 
12,872 5,127 13,246 6,006 13,675 19,163 
37,326 51,286 38,150 55,094 34,537 88,674 
7,065 9,741 6,695 10,075 5,637 15,338 
8,304 13,201 9,656 15,444 8,751 23,613 
44,728 71,360 41,302 71,403 37,678 109,588 
14,888 17,614 14,502 17,755 12,410 28,981 
56,334 75,872 53,614 76,819 42,701 115,947 
16,324 1,426 14,031 840 17,107 18,864 
203,006 249,847 197,186 258,134 177,738 252,334 


Amount of Net Income and Taxation Deficits (in Thousands) 


INDUSTRIAL 
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1927 
(Filed up to 1926 1925 
August 31, 1928) (Filed in 1927) (Filed in 1926) 

Net Taxation Net Taxation Net Taxation 

income deficit income deficit income deficit 
$74,527 $56,415 $70,812 $55,665 $76,862 $59,215 
252,226 257,427 455,798 183,474 453,600 209,957 
3,392,626 743,157 4,494,790 786,687 4,383,357 682,255 
155,748 55,667 162,569 53,621 156,491 43,346 
BS F3S,57) 141,925 1,723,392 120,174 1,468,693 134,745 
1,105,796 328,338 1,165,558 330,998 1,254,046 287,506 
230,074 105,325 260,981 103,771 246,426 72,226 
1,499,766 614,254 1,336,893 528,032 1,523,823 456,219 
4,087 8,926 2,604 6,287 20,386 17,160 
$8,068,201 $2,311,434 $9,673,403 $2,168,710 $9,583,684 $1,962,628 


Taxable Incomes in 1927 
Show Gain Over 1926 


(Continued from page 433) 


seventeen billion less, and the net was 
off $1,144,062,745, or 12.42 per cent. 
But Treasury Department experts, in 
possession of later information, ex- 
press the opinion that when full re- 
turns for 1928 are in it will be found 
that this year excelled both 1926 and 
1927 in individual and corporation in- 
comes. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note 
how industries fared as disclosed by 
net taxable incomes of corporations by 
groups. The farmers did better in 
1927 than in 1926 or 1925, numbers 
engaged considered. The mines and 
quarries did relatively badly in 1927. 
The manufacturers seem to have lost 
ground in 1927 over their record in 
1926. Construction corporations in 
1927 were not up to their high mark 
in the year before. The same was true 


of transportation and other public 
utilities. Trade was distinctly below 
the level of 1925 when the number of 
corporations reporting was much larg- 
er. Service corporations also failed to 
hold their own, especially compared 
with their peak year, 1926. Finance 
and insurance corporations, shrunk in 
number by mergers, were apparently 
doing better than ever in 1927, allow- 
ance being made for the incomplete- 
ness of the report. 


More than 20,000 


copies of a 
lithographic window 


display of 


‘Christmas merchandise, prepared by 


the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association through its committee on 
education and research, have just been 
sent to retail druggists throughout the 
country. 


Introduce Flexible 
Printing Plate 


A flexible printing plate, fabricated 
from a paper base, is being introduced 
by Herbert Photos, Inc., New York. 
The plate, the invention of a worker 
by the name of Fred C. Goldenbaum, 
is so light in weight that it can go 
through the mail as first-class matter 
—enduring considerable wear and 
tear without injury. 

“Already it is in use in the plants 
of thirty dailies and 400 weeklies in 
the United States. 

“One operation is saved in the me- 
chanical department of a publication 
by the new plate,” Mr. Herbert said. 
“On a flat press, for example, all that 
remains to be done after its arrival 
is for the editor to pass on it, and 
the composing room to attach it to 
its block, previously supplied, where- 
upon the form can be locked and the 
press put to work. The operation of 
casting is eliminated. By the same 
token, where cylinder presses are used, 
recasting is made unnecessary.” 
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Union of Market Research Bodies 


Urged at Agencies’ Convention 


With a registration of more than two 
hundred and fifty delegates, the 
twelfth annual convention of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies was opened Wednesday by 
H. K. McCann, of the advertising 
agency that bears his name. Mr. 
McCann quickly turned the meeting 
over to John Benson, president of the 
association, who outlined the forward 
looking aims and purposes of the as- 
sociation. He summarized the relations 
of the association with the advertising 
agents, the publishers, the advertis- 
ers and to the advancement of ad- 
vertising. 

“The great rank and file of advertis- 
ing agents will make or break adver- 
tising and it is to the younger and 
smaller agencies that the association 
can and will be of great help,” said 
Mr. Benson, who declared that the 
services of the association were avail- 
able to non-members as well as mem- 
bers. He said that without the guid- 
ance of trade associations more govern- 
mental regulation would be necessary 
and inevitable. 

Stewart L. Mims, vice-president, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, and 
chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search of the A. A. A. A. told of the 
work of the research committee, and 
urged the coordination of all research 
work, which he said should be sup- 
ported by publishers, advertisers and 
agencies. This union of the various 
bodies doing advertising and market 
research “‘is the next great step forward 
in advertising research,” he declared. 
Mr. Mims introduced Dr. Daniel 
Starch who delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture describing the results of the farm 
paper study which has just been com- 
pleted. He explained in detail how 
the circulations of farm papers and 
general magazines were studied by 
means of tabulating figures in 303 
communities, ranging in size from very 
small towns of several hundred popu- 
lation up to towns of 25,000 popula- 
tion. Duplication figures a | on 
this study of circulations in 303 towns 
will soon be made available to mem- 
bers of the association. Dr. Starch 
thanked the publishers for their coop- 
eration in furnishing complete lists of 
subscribers in the cities studied. 

T. O. Grisell, director of marketing, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, 
Inc., and chairman, Committee of Dis- 
tribution Census, for the Four A’s, de- 
scribed the Batten plan of delineating 
marketing areas, and told of the sug- 
gestions made by the association for 


John Benson 


improving the distribution census. 
At luncheon William H. Johns, acting 
for the association presented James 
O’Shaugnessy with a “shower of gold” 
from the members in appreciation of 
Mr. O’Shaugnessy’s long years of 
work for the association. Mr. Batten 
said, after reading a piece on “Friends” 
“So Jim, we have here one hundred 
and twenty-five gold double eagles as 
a slight token of our friendship to 
you.” 

Citing the excellent results from a 
chain store’s advertisement of eggs, 
which said nothing of price, but 
stressed the quality of the eggs, Guy 
C. Smith, advertising manager, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, and president, Na- 
tional Association of Advertisers, said 
that chain stores were stressing qual- 
ity and soft pedalling price wherever 
and whenever possible. 

J. K. Fraser, of The Blackman Com- 
pany, talked on advertising copy. L. 
Ames Brown, president, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan and chairman, 
Committee on Radio Broadcasting, said, 
in an address on radio broadcasting, 
“It was the radio, I believe, that was 
chiefly responsible for the unprec- 
edented volume of registrations and 
voting. Expenditures for broadcasting 
by the two national committees totaled 
$1,200,000.” 

“Radio has taken its place with the 
newspaper as a common necessity of 
modern life,’ Mr. Brown said. ‘‘That 
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the radio transmitter would take its 
place with the printing press as a great 
carrier of advertising as well as news, 
instruction and entertainment was in- 
evitable from the beginning. The only 
question I have ever had in my own 
mind about it has been the extent to 
which it could be used profitably. 
“Considering that radio broadcasting is 
only eight years old, it is an amazing 
fact that more than 35 per cent of the 
homes in the country are now radio 
receiving stations. ‘This winter this. 
figure will reach 40 per cent, and there 
is every indication that it will steadily 
rise during the next few years, until 
every home that is now reached by 
newspapers and magazines will also be 
reached by radio. Dr. Starch estimates 
the total radio audience at the end of 
this year at more than 47 million lis- 
teners.”’ : 
Malcolm Muir, president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, spoke on 
“Business Paper Advertising.” He 
said that he did not blame advertising 
agencies for not desiring to handle in- 
dustrial accounts, for even though they 
were paid the 15 per cent agency 
commission, they would not avoid los- 
ing money due to the vast amount of 
work involved in handling such ac- 
counts. He urged that the subject be 
carefully studied, and added that he 
was perfectly willing to admit that he 
had no ready-made solution to offer 
the advertising agencies. Kenneth 
Groesbeck, of Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., 
stated that his agency had solved the 
problem by handling industrial ac- 
counts on a fee basis. 

K. L. Hamman, president, Hamman 
Advertising Organization, Inc., and 
Earle Clark, treasurer, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, discussed 
“Agency Finance and Accounting.” 
On the second day of the meeting the 
general subject was publisher relations, 
including such matters as cash dis- 
count, and the “Difference Between 
Local and National Rates,” by Henry 
T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit; “Circulation Values,” by 
Philip L. Thomson, president, A.B.C. ; 
“Agency Contact with Specials,” by C. 
F. Kelly of Kelly-Smith Company, 
New York, and J. J. Hartigan, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit; ‘An 
Efficient Media Department,” by Guy 
Richards, Erickson Company, New 
York; “Business Paper Advertising,” 
including a discussion of how to han- 
dle it, what is a proper schedule and 
the question of agency commission, by 
Malcolm Muir of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York; 
“Better Business Bureau,” by Edward 
L. Greene, New York, general man- 
ager of the National Better Business 
Bureau; “Mechanical Production,” by 
J. M. Farrell, Blackman Company. 
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Business Indices 


Large gain in the volume of transac- 
tions compared with last year was the 
outstanding feature last week, reflected 
in the increases of debits against in- 
dividual bank accounts and clearings 
outside New York. Importance was 
attached, also, to the increase in un- 
filled orders of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration reported for October 31. The 
whole amount, 3,751,030 tons, was 
52,662 tons more than on September 
30 and 409,990 more than on Octo- 
ber 31, 1927. Goods distribution 
continued on a scale substantially above 
that of last year, but still below that of 
1926. 


Volume of Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended 
November 8 amounted to $10,605,- 
339,000, 17.5 per cent greater than in 
1927. In New York the gain was 
23.9 per cent, outside New York, 6.8 
per cent. Twelve of the twenty-three 
cities showed advances. Debits against 
individual accounts were $15,558,014, 
23.2 per cent higher than last year, 
New York being up 33.5 per cent and 
outside districts 10.5 per cent. Only 
three districts were down. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings in the week 
ended November 3 totaled 1,103,342 
cars, 28,490 more than last year but 
28,490 less than in 1926. Compared 
with 1927 all classifications were high- 
er except live stock and merchandise, 
including less than carload lots. The 
loss as compared with 1926 was due 
chiefly to larger coal shipments two 
years ago, but all classifications but 
miscellaneous and grain contributed to 
the amount of the decrease. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices continued last week 
the recession which has been going on 
for five weeks, Irving Fisher's index 
standing at 97.6, compared with 97.9 
the week before. 


Credit Conditions 


The money market was scarcely 
changed over the week before except 
for greater ease in call money which 
tuled at 6 to 614. Time loans re- 
mained at 614 to 7, commercial paper 
at SY, to 534. 


The International Paper & Power 
Company has been organized as a 
voluntary association in Massachusetts 
‘0 acquire and reorganize the Inter- 
national Paper Company and the New 
“ngland Power Association. 


VI 


Visual Demonstration 


The New and Proven System of 
“SELLING” | 


cA Talk to Sales Managers 


To new idea in selling is the Visual: Demonstration idea — 
lighted pictures and data, projected from Films. 


A carload of display material can be carried on film in a sales- 
man’s vest pocket. The good Visual Projector is smaller and 
weighs less than a portable typewriter. Its super-powerful light 
has abundant capacity to project brilliant black and white or 
colored pictures and titles anywhere anytime. If color is part of 
your sales appeal, the Visual Demonstrator will show it in all 
its.glory. 


Makes sales demonstration quicker, surer, understandable, com- 
plete and convincing. Can be seen by 1 or 100 men in conference. 


V-D-S Helps Sales Managers 


No system of selling can be put into operation easier than the 
Visual Demonstration System. 


It is the business of this organization to provide both Films and 
Machines. Trained film writers, technical men when necessary, 
handle every detail of film preparation, if you want it. 


Commenting on V-D-S Film Service, a prominent New York Sales 
Manager wrote us, ‘‘I would have had this equipment years ago 
if I had known that all the creative worries pf be passed on 
to an organization like yours.”’ 


It will be well worth your while to talk to a V-D-S man. If you 
can use this System of selling—you need to know the V-D-S way 
of simplifying and applying it. Let the coupon come on today. 


VISUAL DEMONSTRATION SYSTEM, INC. 
McKINLEY BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SUAL DEMONSTRATION SYSTEM, 


McKinley Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Let me have the story of the V-D-S method of selling. 


Name 


Address 


Movies 
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RUG PROFITS 


a controlled circulation magazine 
reaching a guaranteed minimum of 
10,000 floor covering buyers monthly 


1. Cheapest per thousand 
page rate in the field. 


2. Greatest coverage. 
3. Handy coat pocket size. 


4. Edited from the retailer’s 
point of view—exclusively. 


November Issue Out Today 


Write for a Copy 


<)>-_$—=1 K+» 


RUG PROFITS 


Formerly CARPET & RUG NEWS 
T. W. BRESNAHAN, Business Manager 


420 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 
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must, however, use a great deal of in- 
genuity. You want to find out what 
is in the mind of your prospect. You 
cannot ask him point blank if the rea- 
son for his failure to order is because 
he hasn't enough money, or thinks the 
price is too high, or regards an in- 
ferior product as a better buy than 
what you offer. But you want to 
know if such doubts are causing him 
to hesitate. So you must dig out these 
objections through indirect questions 
which tell you the same thing. You 
must phrase your question so that it 
indicates the trend of mind of the 
prospect. If you asked him, for ex- 
ample, if he cared to receive your latest 
circular “Special Terms on Special 
Models” it might furnish a clue that 
he has not ordered because of some 
financial handicap. 

Competition is too keen today to 
pass by any chance to make a sale for 
lack of a little intensive selling. When 
inquiries cost real money and are well 
solicited by progressive competitors 
you want to make sure your selling 
methods arte as good as your product 
or proposition. You don’t want to 
have old inquirers say, “Oh, yes, I 
looked into their proposition and 
didn’t think much of it.” That sort 
of condemnation of your inadequate 
follow-up work often loses you more 
than just one sale. It loses you pres- 
tige in the eyes of those who might 
have been customers but for the un- 
complimentary reference of some old 
inquirer whose interest you failed to 
handle properly. Play safe. Use the 
questionnaire method as a definite part 
of your follow-up. Learn what is 
holding up the order and then give in- 
dividual sales treatment to those who 
respond. 


Court Ends Suit Against 
National Cash Register 


The case of Remington Cash Register 
Company against the National Cash 
Register Company in which employes 
of the National company were charged 
with unfair trade practices was closed 
in the United States Court at Cincin- 
nati Tuesday with a fine for one of 
the ninety-two salesmen involved. 
James A. Goldman of New Orleans 
was ordered to pay fines of $1,000 
cach on two charges of contempt, and 
the charges against Thomas McCue of 
Dallas were dismissed. ‘Mr. Goldman 
and Mr. McCue were the only ones 
of the ninety-two salesmen indicted to 
be brought to trial. 

Mr. Goldman was accused of attempt- 
‘ug to induce breaches of contract on 
the part of business men who had 
‘igned to purchase Remington cash 
registers, 


IN THE SOUTH 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The Official Score, Six Months’ Period, Ending Oct. 1, 1928 


Average Net Paid Circulation—Daily and Sunday Combined. 
As Obtained From Government Statements. 


STAR-TELEGRAM 
Ss Sir excndia Sxeubueeees 115,524. 
EVENING AND SUNDAY ONLY-—(Daes Not Include Record-Telegram) 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


IN BOI os ccdana cantwectinesisas rndueenes 112,854 


MORNING AND SUNDAY ONLY—(Does Not Include Evening Appeal) 
TIMES-PICAYUNE 


ING is ORIGAMI E Bh adnan a sad ckuneanliaccenenierean 99,548 
NEWS 
RS 6 isch Guedes neha eee 91,800 


THE CONSTITUTION 


PRR CA so die praises cepa uisesiecunud nue lek eee 90,946 
CHRONICLE 

a | eee (abe tecietas dine tenkekanel $7,259 
NEWS 

I, BR niciksvacanstesenxascnaeestintiedeas 85.778 


OKLAHOMAN 

i CI GIN oi 0 Scias weeds dn aiecads decnwiexesede 80.626 
GAZETTE 

AO wsnkdnseciasiecserereteasncetasnnnen 43,232 
LIGHT 


i: Dy TOs cistuiasninaiedimmcnesieeisn 42,660 


The above newspapers are leaders in circulation in their respective cities 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


and Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
NOW OVER 125,000 DAILY OR SUNDAY 


Has More Circulation Than Any Other Three Papers Combined in West 
Texas, One of the Richest Sections in the South, Covering 1,100 Towns. 


NO CONTESTS, PREMIUMS OR SCHEMES—JUST A NEWSPAPER 


More Than 125,000 Daily or Sunday 


Largest Circulation in Texas 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice-President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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OMPETITION AND QUOTAS: Just a year ago 

we wrote hundreds of companies concerning their 

1928 quotas. There was, at that time, an under- 
current of pessimism, and although most concerns were 
setting quotas higher than 1927 sales, many admitted that 
higher quotas were subject to considerable finger crossing. 
There was a feeling of uncertainty in the air. But pes- 
simistic conclusions were not warranted and sales for 1928 
in nearly every line were better than anticipated. Even 
the chronically ill textile industry looks as though it has 
turned the corner this year and has begun to improve. 
Every authority points to evidence that this good trend 
will continue well into next year. In setting quotas for 
1929 we hope none of our readers will repeat the errors 
of last year and underestimate 1929 sales as 1928 sales 
were underestimated. Last year many companies wrote 
us about the anticipated “bitter competition” which would 
prevail in 1928, and cited it as a reason for conservatism 
in setting quotas. What they overlooked was the fact 
that competition is the greatest sales stimulator known. 
This intense competition actually creates new business and 
expands volume. There will be plenty of competition 
next year. It will be intense, but its very intensity will 
stimulate business. Instead of bemoaning competition, 
why not thank our stars for it? Instead of wailing about 
overproduction, wouldn’t it be a good idea to remember 
that underproduction invariably stagnates an industry, 
turns buyers to other fields, and creates consumer dis- 
satisfaction? 
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HAT DO YOUR CUSTOMERS PAY FOR 

DISTRIBUTION? How much of the con- 

sumet’s dollar, when paid for your product, 
goes to pay for services rendered after it leaves your 
hands? This is a question that every sales executive ought 
to keep before him constantly. It is rapidly becoming 
the one big question in every business. All the present 
upheaval in distribution channels is the direct result of 
this careful and painstaking consideration of, and is an 
attempt to reduce, distribution costs. Much of the com- 
plaint regarding lack of profits in certain industries is due 
to the fact that the producers have too little to do with 
distribution in that they permit others to make more out 
of distribution than they make out of production. One 
of the greatest problems of manufacturing today is the 
problem of keeping in close touch with the consumer; 
of knowing what the consumers are buying and what they 
can be induced to buy. When distribution gets out of the 
hands of producers they lose touch with consumers to a 
degree that courts disaster. The producer who assumes 
no responsibility for distribution must content himself 


with waiting until his product is bought. The producer 
who assumes responsibility for distribution doesn’t wait 
until his product is bought, but sees to it that his product 
is sold. There is a world of difference in the potential 
profits from production that is bought and production that 
is sold. More selling and less waiting for buying is what 
many industrial units need today. With producers doing 
the selling, distribution is quickened, there is less dam- 
ming up of the distribution channels and less production 
which must be sold at distress prices. The product that 
is sold before it is made often carries with it a smaller 
burden of distribution cost and is for that reason a greater 
value to the ultimate consumer. When we urge pro- 
ducers to do more selling, and to assume greater 
responsibility for distribution, we are not necessarily urging 
the elimination of any unit of the distribution system. 
By no means are we joining the cry to “eliminate middle- 
men,” but we are urging that middlemen be used as they 
should be used—to speed distribution, reduce costs, and 
facilitate the flow of products from producer to consumer. 
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OW MUCH CAN WE PAY SALESMEN? The 
H editorial in a recent issue, “A Salesman Is as 

Good as the Incentive You Give Him,’ has 
brought a number of letters of comment, giving further 
evidence of the study sales managers are making of com- 
pensation plans. Almost every letter takes up the problem 
of devising a compensation plan the salesmen will accept. 
Nearly all mention the difficulties of winning the sales- 
man’s cooperation. We think this difficulty is largely due 
to a lack of knowledge on the part of salesmen concerning 
what a company can pay for sales. This lack of knowledge 
is not by any means the fault of the salesmen. If sales- 
men knew as much about business administration and man- 
agement as their superiors know they wouldn’t be salesmen. 
Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to precede any change of 
compensation plan with a series of letters explaining to 
salesmen just what the company can afford to pay for 
sales? By showing where the sales dollar goes—how 
much for raw material, how much for labor, how much 
for selling costs, overhead, interest charges, taxes, etc., the 
salesmen would be much more amenable to reasonable 
changes in compensation plans. Impress upon salesmen 
the fact that even a slight increase in selling costs may 
wipe out all profits, that the annual salary raises demanded 
would, if granted, often eliminate next year’s profits. We 
believe that too many business heads hold back too much 
information from their men in the field. Putting all the 
cards on the table isn’t as dangerous as some of us often 
think it is. Give your men the facts, take them into your 
confidence and they are much more likely to show a rea- 
sonable attitude than men who are not so treated. A 
prominent sales manager recently said, in commenting on 
a demand for a raise from one of his salesmen, “If that 
fellow knew how little we made on his sales last year he 
wouldn’t be asking for this raise.’ The fact that 
the salesman didn’t know was nobody’s fault but ®® 


the sales manager's. 
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_—— of our esteemed 
contemporaries in New 
York have announced with 
considerable elation their 
record circulations on the 
day after election. +The cir- 
culation of the Daily News 
on Wednesday, Nov. 7, was 


1.625.824 


copies, net paid 
—by far the largest daily 


circulation ever attained by 


any American newspaper! : 


THE NEWS 


New York’s Pleeure Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Some of the best known 
concerns in America 

are increasing the pull- 
ing power of their sales 
and follow up letters 

from 30% to 65% with a 
plan I submit on approval. 


1f you want better 
results from your sales 
letters, it will pay 
you to learn what my 
plan is. 


Free particulars to 
executives writing on 
company letterhead. 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE 


285 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


—how to make layouts that 
sell is explained in 


Layout in 
Advertising 


By W. A. DWIGGINS 


Do you create layouts—or do you O. K. 
them? Does your copy strike the new, force- 
ful note in appearance—and make use of 
every possible weapon to sell more goods? 
In this book, one of the foremost layout 
men in the country, responsible for many of 
the advances made in the past decade, shows 
you how to criticise layouts constructively by 
telling just how the expert goes about com- 
bining type, pictures, lettering. ornament, 
space, to get results. Exactly as they are met 
in actual work, he explains the step by step 
method of solving all layout problems; and 
illustrates with scores of rough layouts. 
These also serve as a manual of suggested 
patterns for all sorts of ads. A description 
of how the creative process works that will 
help you to follow in your own thinking the 
path that leads to making successful layouts. 


Seat for FREE examination $7.50 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Harper & Brothers, SM 12 


49 East 3krd St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION a copy of: 

LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING, $7.50. 

(J 10 days after receipt of book, I will remit $7.50; 
or will return it and owe you nothing. 

[] Send C.0.D. (C] My check is enclosed. 


RE OC Ee Pe eer TET 


(Please fill in) 
Books sent on approval only in U. S. and Canada 


“When Can Two Firms Register 


the Same Trade-Marks? 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


NCLE SAM has just indicated 

that he will give his approval 

to compacts by marketers for 

the split-up of rights in trade- 
mark names. The assurance in the im- 
mediate case—a pace-setter for its kind 
—has been given to the Forstmann & 
Huffman Company, a leader in the 
field of woolen fabrics. This same doc- 
trine will apply presumably in any 
quarter where two or more firms in 
neighboring lines desire to make use 
of the same mark on wares of different 
origin. 


One Reservation 


Federal authority, in pronouncing 
benediction upon brand sharing, has 
noted one reservation. The chief cen- 
sor of trade-marks stated, when grant- 
ing the request of the Passaic firm, that 
if two houses are engaged in the same 
line of trade the Government cannot 
sanction or encourage the pooling of 
a trade-mark, no matter how willing 
the several users. But if there is some 
degree of difference between the two 
classes of commodities, then will the 
U. S. Patent Office wink at the dupli- 
cation provided the senior user files 
his consent in writing to the presence 
of the junior user. 

This new code for the subdivision 
of popular trade-marks is bound to at- 
tract considerable attention in business 
citcles because it arrives at a time 
when many sales executives are dis- 
turbed by the thought of trade-mark 
saturation. Such has been the spread 
of the trade-marking habit in all lines 
that it is possible to foresee, at no dis- 
stant date, the exhaustion of the sup- 
ply of favorite or obvious suggestive 
names. In this threatened dilemma 
there is little consolation in the knowl- 
edge that the unique, coined word can 
always gain admission to the U. S. 
Trade-Mark Register. That the door 
is open to the absolute novelty is com- 
forting to the marketer who has the 
advertising appropriation necessary to 
give a specific meaning to what started 
as a meaningless word. Marketers 
with less capital to invest may prefer 
a limited license in a familiar, hintful, 
near-descriptive word. This limited 
franchise in a shared brand is, in ef- 
fect, what is offered by the system of 
zoning of trade-marks, just accepted 
by the commissioner of patents. 

“Furlana” is the instant buyword 
sanctioned for dual use. Some time 


since Samuel Eiseman & Company 
registered this name at Washington 
as a trade-mark for silk, silk cotton 
and satin piece goods. A short time 
ago Forstmann & Huffman Company 
asked the Department of Commerce 
to allot ‘‘Furlana” to the last-mention. 
ed concern as a trade-mark for woolen 
piece goods. It has always been the 
practice at the trade-mark clearing 
house to regard all piece goods as of 
the same descriptive properties. There- 
fore, the examiner of trade-marks was 
unwilling to approve the double- 
tracking of “Furlana,” fearing that 
confusion in trade would result. 

From the initial rejection at the 
trade-mark division an appeal was 
taken to the higher umpire, the plea 
for reversal of the unfavorable verdict 
being based on the consent obtained 
from Eiseman for joint use by Forst- 
mann & Huffman. The commissioner 
of patents applied an interesting and 
practical form of reasoning. He 
figured that the signing of a waiver of 
objection by the earlier user of the 
coveted mark must be construed to 
mean that in the judgment of this 
pioneer, a state of confusion in the 
trade would be quite unlikely or en- 
tirely absent. In other words, the 
patent office head as much as said that 
henceforth the Department of Com- 
merce instead of attempting to de- 
termine when trade-marks may be 
shared with safety by somewhat simi- 
lar commodity lines, will be inclined to 
accept the judgment of veteran users 
of such marks as to whether neighbor- 
ly use can be permitted. 


Similar Cases 

The current “Furlana” episode is a 
particularly clean-cut exemplification 
of a trend of policy at the patent of- 
fice. But it is by no means the only 
recent illustration of Federal recogni- 
tion of the doctrine of parceling trade- 
mark rights. At the instance of the 
Peck Engraving Company, the patent 
office waived the danger of confusion 
between writing paper and wrapping 
paper ‘of different manufacture but 
bearing the same brand. The com- 
missioner, on that occasion, said that 
since the first user of the trade-mark 
in the paper trade was content to have 
a second appropriator in his commer- 
cial vicinity it was not for the Govern 
ment to overexert itself to keep them 
apart. 
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Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company is 
another beneficiary of this policy at 
the patent office. Here the goods 
were so Closely related as to suggest 
the thought that some sellers must 
conceive that they benefit by another’s 
exploitation of a mark common to 
both parties. The mark “Bridal” was 
already in use on bedspreads and 
counterpanes when Carson, Pirie, Scott 
asked to be allowed to use it on bed 
sheets and pillow cases. Despite the 
relationship of the lines and the retail 
distribution through the same outlets 
to the same class of customers the pat- 
ent commissioner ruled tnat all doubts 
must be resolved in favor of the 
second adopter ot ‘‘Bridal’’ so long as 
the first appropriator was agreeable to 
the invasion. 
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With all its lately-emphasized liber- 
ality, the patent office will not permit 
the mutual-consent device to be em- 
ployed to bring about overlapping use 
of trade-marks by two or more mar- 
keters of goods of the same identical 
species. That, in official opinion, 
would render the Federal agency false 
in its trust to the public. Young, 
Smith, Field Company was recently 
told that it could not horn in on a 
trade-mark that another house was 
using on the selfsame goods,—hosiery. 
Wasmuth-Endicott Cempany sought to 
share a stove-mark. Charles E. Brown 
& Company came a cropper when it 
asked that, by mutual agreement, two 
different marketers be authorized to 
share a brand on identical goods,— 
coffee. 


Will Ask Congress for $5,000,000 
to Promote Travel in America 


An appropriation of $5,000,000 to sell 
America to Americans will be asked of 
Congress by the American Travel De- 
velopment Association, it was decided 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
this week. 
Harry N. Burhans. of Denver and 
Charles F. Hatfield of St. Louis, presi- 
dent and secretary of the association, 
have been appointed as a committee 
with authority to act in perfecting the 
organization to carry out the recom- 
mendation. 
The proposal has been made at past 
meetings of the association. First de- 
finite action, however, followed a read- 
ing of a paper by C. J. France, of the 
advertising department of the New 
York Times, this week. 
In his paper Mr. France urged a “‘na- 
tional education campaign under the 
auspices of the association, with adver- 
tising as the principal educational 
force. Such a national movement 
could obtain support not only from 
such travel organizations as now com- 
pose the membership of the association, 
but also from railroads, steamship 
companies, automobile manufacturers, 
hotel associations, highway associations 
and, in time, the growing field of avia- 
tion would no doubt find it advan- 
tageous to support financially such. a 
movement, too. 
“Regional campaigns, similar to that 
now being proposed by the New Eng- 
land Council, could be encouraged. The 
success of such movements as the All- 
Year Club of southern California and 
Californians, Inc., contain abundant 
proof of the large field open for the 


regional development association, 


“The outstanding success of the Maine 
Development Commission, supported 
largely by a legislative appropriation, 
as well as the success of other state 
promotion bureaus,’ Mr. France con- 
tinued, “indicates that with proper or- 
ganization, a large percentage of the 
states could be educated to provide for 
a mill tax on real and personal prop- 
erty for state development. 

“The American Travel Development 
Association as a permanent organiza- 
tion would shortly find itself to be the 
clearing house for information and con- 
structive suggestions for local organi- 
zations, such as chambers of commerce, 
trade and convention bureaus, travel 
organizations and hotel associations, all 
of which are eager to obtain informa- 
tion of a constructive character that 
will assist in developing the recreation- 
al industry.” 

“It is believed,’ Mr. Hatfield said, 
“that a very strong organization can 
be prepared by the association to make 
surveys and develop advertising of the 
recreational travel industry.” 

The cooperation is being sought of the 
International Association of Conven- 
tion Bureaus, American Community 
Advertising Association, the advertis- 
ing commission of the International 
Advertising Association, and of rail- 
roads, hotel and other organizations in- 
terested in travel development in 
America. 


Glenn Pierce has joined Cleveland 
Shaw, Inc., New York agency, as art 
director. Previously Mr. Pierce was 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., and the 
Peck Advertising Agency of New 
York. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.15 per M 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in large 
quantity plus special intensive produc- 
tion make possible the following low 
prices: 


No. 1 20-lb. White Bond 


SUG da kaddacdncnccecncseseceds $1.15 per M 
Gas iahciadccavlacscecqeuts 1.18 per M 
100,000. . Kade baesaccccdcvccesceses 1.20 per M 
Ma eeiddandcgdsdnkoneeinesya 1.25 per M 
Mead cdsaccscducddaauvancaee 1.45 per M 
DE Raddcdcccccuceaccadcucecta 1.70 per M 
GM asakavaccvasccecsadiadesess 2.25 per M 
20-lb. Hammermill Bond 

NN Ra acd da cavvavacasdoadanake $1.75 per M 
PE ikdeescKas semedeandanee 1.85 per M 
oti 6 ddd dd dedsudaanddacdéde 1.90 per M 
i iccandctectdcuerdcaececes . 2.05 per M 
iddiveccacccssnadedesasadae . 2.35 per M 
NE sae ncdescdinesdeasdauceses 2.70 per M 
CMe ic cswtecalicissencainconn 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Iil. 
We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples 


Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 
Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Welcome 
to New York and the 
Alamar 


BROADWAY & 71st ST. 
Telephone, Endicott 5000 


A Masterpiece of Modern 
Hotel Creation, Offering 
Every Convenience. Six hun- 
dred spacious rooms each with 
Bath, Shower and Servidor. 
For exceptional dining The 
Blue Room and Bonbonniere. 
TARIFF MODERATE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
wie at OUR expense for 
Reservations! . 
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83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 
adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania’s 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 


So 


Tell Your Story to 
These 133,000 
Leaders! 


@ In nearly 3,000 busy communities there 
are Rotary Clubs whose membership 
rosters represent executive heads and 
leaders—133,000 of them. These leaders 
cover every line of legitimate and ethical 
human endeavor. 


@ Try to visualize a market place of 133,- 
000 men representing above the average 
earning capacity—men who are constantly 
in the market for every requirement of 
business, domestic and social life! This 
means office, store, factory, home, travel 
and recreational pursuits. 


@ The influence of these men on the civic, 
social and business life of their communi- 
ties is something to conjure with. 


@ You can tell them and their families 
the story of your products through the 
advertising pages of their magazine— 
THE ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Serv- 
ice—and be assured of their respectful 
attention and interest. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Chicago Evening Post Bldg., 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
7 W. 16th St., New York 
Pickering Building, Cincinnati 
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Is Advertising in a Squirrel Cage 


of Formula? 


(Continued from page 423) 


But in how many cases could any- 
one tell the difference if the text— 
the essential message  itself—were 
literally transferred to a modern set- 
ting, or substituted for the text that 
was written yesterday? These old 
magazines contain page after page of 
copy that would pass muster as fresh 
today; the same standardized phrase- 
ology and the same collection of 
formulas. As a matter of fact, the 
analyses of copy that were made by 
Hollingworth, Tipper, Hotchkiss and 
others in 1913 and 1915 are quite 
as adequately comprehensive today as 
they were then, though in no other 
division of advertising could the 
standards of that day be applied in 
any such fashion. We have still the 
same collection of stereotypes; long- 
circuit and short-circuit appeals; rea- 
son why and human interest; predica- 
ment copy; presentations by fictitious 
characters; dialogues; testimonials; 
appeals based on social or business 
prestige. And -what else? An occa- 
sional break with the conventions, to 
be sure, which shows that the thing 
can be done if anybody has the nerve 
to try, but which happens so seldom 
as to be recognized as quite excep- 
tional, and probably a dangerous in- 
novation. 


The Pathetic Case of Copy 


As compared with the advance that 
has been made in other activities in- 
volved in advertising, the case of copy 
is almost pathetic. With the world 
to choose from, the writer is prac- 
tically forced to narrow his selection 
to a few traditional forms, which he 
goes on recreating over and over 
again. He is in much the same plight 
as an artist who has a rich landscape 
before him, but must disregard all the 
colors on his palette except red, yellow 
and light blue. Surrounded by all the 
resources of the English language, the 
copy-writer is practically poverty- 
stricken in his ability to make use of 
them. 

This crystallization of copy in forms 
that are so obviously stereotyped has 
a very decided bearing, I think, upon 
the decrease in effectiveness of its ap- 

eal. For these formulas tend to 
Leia as recognizable from the 
reader’s standpoint as they are from 
that of the advertising student him- 
self. The Claude Hopkins framework 
of exposition and exhortation runs 
strictly true to type, whether it is ap- 
plied to fire engines or to canned 


beans. The “predicament’’ formula is 
an old story to the observant reader, 
whether it relates to the husband 
whose morning grouch can only be 
assuaged by pancake syrup, or the 
motorist who neglected to buy a new 
type of gasoline filter. It is slightly 
difficult to hold the attention, let alone 
the interest, of the present-day public 
with nothing more than a set of 
traditional formulas that have become 
so familiar that the reader can dis- 
count the conclusion in advance. 


Fresh Ground Rarely Broken 


Advertising men, of course, have 
sensed the situation long since 
(whether they have defined it or not) 
and have attempted to offset or correct 
it. But so great is the force of the 
so-called “basic fundamentals’ that 
only in rare and sporadic instances 
have they broken any fresh ground. 
For the most part they have merely 
tried to give new force to the 
stereotypes through the medium of 
verbal exaggeration (whence the 
“barrage of bunk,” as a less friendly 
critic expresses it), or they have ran- 
sacked the dictionaries for unfamiliar 
terms and synonyms (halitosis, hy- 
drolysis, acidosis, etc.). In a single 
issue of a popular magazine | 
counted not long since no less than 
32 products that were ‘wonderful,’ 
37 that were ‘“‘amazing,”’ 19 that were 
“marvelous,” nine that were “‘astound- 
ing” and six that were presented as 
“stupendous.” In addition, there were 
three “epoch-making discoveries’ and 
six “new scientific principles,’ not 
specified! It seems hardly necessary 
to point out that such reckless use 
of language tends merely to intensify 
the condition that it is designed to 
relieve, and with such an exhibit be- 
fore him can anyone seriously blame 
the casual reader for an attitude of 
tolerant contempt? 

Now it is my belief that the way 
to recapture the attention and the con- 
fidence of the public is simple and 
direct: set the writer of advertising 
free from his squirrel cage of formula 
and let him use his creative imagina- 
tion. There is no lack of resources, 
for the copy-writer has all the re- 
sources that any writer of English 
ever had; the full richness of the lan- 
guage, in short. All that stands in 
the way is the series of dogmatic as- 
settions bound up in those ‘dark 
brown books” that Mr. Calkins speaks 
of, which are so solemnly declared to 
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be basic fundamentals. To break 
loose from the stereotype is inevitably 
to run counter to some of these 
“fundamentals,” and the writer who 
attempts to free his imagination for 
genuine creative work encounters a 
system of taboo that soon drives him 
back into the narrow path. In the de- 
livery of his essential message the 
copy-writer is as cribbed and circum- 
sctibed as any son of mythology who 
must needs propitiate all the idols in 
his pantheon before he sets out upon 
a journey. 

In the articles which follow it is 
the intention, wholly in the spirit of 
light-hearted skepticism, to examine 
some of these taboos—these ‘“‘basic 
fundamentals,” if you please—which 
are enforced against the writer of 
advertising. If they are really funda- 
mentals—or ‘“‘principles’” in any fa- 
tional application of the term—no 
damage is likely to be done to them. 
If, on the other hand, as I suspect, 
they are merely dogmatic generaliza- 
tions which have attained the rank 
and prestige of sacred cows by virtue 
of remaining unquestioned, it is time 
they were cross-examined. 

1 don’t for a moment doubt that 
there is creative ability enough in the 
ranks of advertising men to meet the 
situation, once it is free from the re- 
strictions and the limitations with 
which it is surrounded. And the fact 
that these restrictions and limitations 
have been for years embalmed in text- 
books under the guise of ‘‘fundamen- 
tal principles” does not necessarily 
warrant them to be anything of the 
sort. 

(The next article will discuss the 
brand of thinking that has kept the 
creative ability of advertising men in 
a Strait-jacket: the reasons why ad- 
vertising men are living largely in a 
world of make-believe and addressing 
a “public” which does not exist. It 
will appear in an early issue.) 


Economists to Study 
Automotive Sales 


Instalment sales of automobiles will 
be discussed at a meeting of the 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies in New York next week. 

Speakers will be: J. Gibson Jarvie, 
general manager of the United 
Dominions Trust, Ltd., London; 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of 
the National City Bank; O. F. Mere- 
dith, vice-president of the Foreman 
National Bank of Chicago; M. V. 
Ayres, economic analyst; George M. 
Graham, vice-president of the Willys- 
Overland Company, and Major E. V. 
Kickenbacker, war ace and formerly 
head of his own automobile company. 
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San Antonto Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


of WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Focused in Wyoming Valley’s greatest 
home newspaper. Established in the third 
populated center of the second most popu- 
lated state in the United States. 


WILKES-BARRE 
TIMES - LEADER 


Covers a ten-mile radius of greatest 
wealth in the Anthracite region. Ideal 
for try-out work, as well as maintenance 
campaigns. 

Sc.BaRnae 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Northern Illinois 
Group 
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This Contest Rewarded Salesmen 
for Missionary Work 


(Continued from page 425) 


pense during the contest period. 

The requisite enthusiasm was sup- 
plied through the medium of a little 
weekly publication called ‘“Ammuni- 
tion’ and by the branch managers. 
The need, of organizing their territories 
was constantly drilled into the sales- 
men. 

At the conclusion of the contest 
each branch manager assigned each of 
his salesmen a key number and sub- 
mitted the salesman’s score on each of 
the six points, together with the key 
number, to the general sales depart- 
ment at the factory. Factory execu- 
tives then graded the men on a per- 
centage basis, determined the key num- 
bers of the winners, and secured the 
corresponding names of winners from 
the branch managers. 


Fourteen Win Rewards 


The salesman who made the highest 
total score at his branch won the 
prize, which entitled him to his 
choice of several valuable articles of 
merchandise. Names of the fourteen 
winners, one at each branch, were pub- 
lished with suitable comment, of 
course. 

The contest was pronounced to have 
been, without exception, the closest and 
most hotly contested ever promoted by 
this manufacturer, and the results are 
said to have been very gratifying, in- 
deed. It produced a substantial in- 
crease in the number of dealer agree- 
ments, advertising agreements, pros- 
pect lists received, and other factors 
on which credits were based, and it 
undoubtedly stimulated salesmen to do 
a great deal of organizing that will 
bring the larger returns during the 
more active selling season. The sales- 
man who tries to do it all himself in 
a big territory will never accomplish 
much regardless of how hard he works 
or of how good a salesman he himself 
is; it is the organizer who lines up 
dealers and gets their assistance and 
cooperation who wins in this line. 

The contest was successful in all 
these respects. In addition, it pro- 
duced several surprises and caused the 
sales executives to revise their estimates 
of the value of different salesmen. Two 
of the fourteen winners were first-year 
men and several others-who had never 
been conspicuous performers in pre- 
vious sales contests showed up impres- 
sively in this one. 

Nichols and Shepard have been pro- 
moting sales contests of one kind or 
another for the past four years. Here- 


tofore such contests have been based 
on volume of sales, with a prize for 
the high man at each branch and with 
annual prizes for the three high men 
in the entire country. This latter fea- 
ture was decided to be somewhat un- 
fair, however, due to the wide differ- 
ence between territories, and has been 
discontinued. 

Five contests are being promoted 
this year. Two of these continue all 
year, while the others are quarterly. 
The “Star Salesman” contest 1s peren- 
nial and determines the leading sales- 
man of each branch. The other con- 
test which lasts throughout the year is 
based on the percentage of cash col- 
lected to business written during the 
year. Again there is a prize for the 
winner at each branch. 

The first quarterly contest was that 
outlined above. During the second 
and third quarters, which is the busi- 
est selling season, two contests, based 
on volume of business approved, were 
promoted, with prizes for high men at 
the different branches. They also 
proved effective. 


Wants National 
Organization of 

Sales Managers 

EbiroR, SALES MANAGEMENT: I just 
read in the recent issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT about Mr. Bishop's 
thoughts on the national sales man- 
agers’ organization. 

It seems to me that there is a need 
for something of this kind, as al- 
though in a number of cities there are 
many individual sales managers’ or- 
ganizations, it is very seldom that the 
different ones are brought in contact 
with each other. 

A national organization would, no 
doubt, send out invitations to these in- 
dividual associations to join them and 
in this way would bring together 
great many business minds which 
would be beneficial to industry as « 
whole.—C. P. Shinn, |r., vice-presi- 
dent, Seed Filter & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 71-73 Franklin street, Neu 
York. 


Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., New York 
City, producers and distributors of ad- 
vertising and educational motion pic- 
tures, has organized a_ staff ol 
specialists in film distribution, headed 
by Mrs. Marie Barrell. 
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American Bankers Association 
Sees 1928 at Record Levels 


“The prosperity of 1928 will surpass 
in some lines the record year 1926. 
The expansion in business that started 
after the middle of the year has made 
further headway during the last 
month and gives assurance that No- 
vember and December will witness an 
unusually high rate of activity in 
industry and trade. 

“Industrial production in the steel, 
automobile and building construction 
industries will score new high records 
in 1928 and these basic lines are rep- 
resentative of numerous smaller trades 
related thereto. Retail trade is active 
from coast to coast, as a result of good 
crops and full payrolls, despite the 
existence of certain problems in dis- 
tribution, such as the control of instal- 
ment selling and the decreasing size 
of the average wholesale order. Com- 
modity prices have on the whole been 
free from violent fluctuation, with a 
slightly firm trend.”—-Monthly Re- 
view of Business, American Bankers 
Association Journal. 


“All the laws in Christendom are 
powerless to raise the business stand- 
ards of a single industry above the 
level reached by the preponderance of 
public opinion among the reasonable 
and fair-minded men in that industry. 
. . . Business self-government, simply 
because it is self-government and not 
government imposed from an outside 
authority, is, creating for business 
higher standards and more rigorous 
enforcement than have ever been 
attained either by the governmental 
authorities or by the courts.” —Gzdlbert 
H. Montague, New York attorney, be- 
fore the National Crushed Stone 
Association, meeting there recently. 

“That the practice of instalment sell- 
ing has not been haphazard is evi- 
denced by the growth of the General 
Contract Purchase Corporation, a com- 
pany which General Electric organized 
in 1921 to promote the sale of house- 
hold products manufactured by it and 
its subsidiaries. This company will 
do an instalment business of at least 
$30,000,000 for one department of 
General Electric alone in the next 


twelve months.’—H. J. Francis. assist- | 


ant vice-president, General Contract 
Purchase Corporation, referring to the 
corporation’s recent financial report. 
“The budget does not stress how much 
business can be done but how much 
money can be saved for profits. 

“The profit item is the one detail of 
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a business in which its owners are 
primarily interested. . . . An operating 
management needs, now and then, to 
be reminded forcibly that the primary 
object of a business corporation is not 
to provide salaried positions for a 
group of executive officers and depart- 
ment heads but to earn dividends for 
its Owners. 

"The sales dollar emphasized the im- 
portance of maintaining the integrity 
of the profit ratio by refusing to con- 
sider that the forecast profit is amen- 
able to revision downward.’—Fred 
W. Shibley, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, in “The 
New Way to Net Profits’ (Harper). 


“America is entering the cellulose pe- 
riod. The lumber, cotton, textile and 
paper industries should join in the 
formation of a cellulose institute to 
develop the vast storehouse of cel- 
lulose in forests, farms and gardens.” 
—Dr. Charles H. Herty, advisor of 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., before 
the Engineering Foundation at New 
York recently. 


“The worst man we have to deal with 
in California is the one who dismisses 
the grape problem with the mere claim 
of overproduction and has nothing to 
offer as a solution. California hasn’t 
fully developed the American market 
for grapes and it hasn’t begun to 
touch the foreign market.’ —Donald 
Conn, managing director, California 
Vineyardists Association. 


Charles Will Plan 


Berlin Convention 


Harry H. Charles, of the H. H. 
Charles Advertising Service, New 
York agency, has been appointed 
general chairman of the American 
committee on arrangements for the 
International Advertising Convention 
to be held in Berlin, August 12-15, 
1929. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the 
Advertising Club of New York, will 
have charge of the program commit- 
tee for this country. Bennett Chapple 
of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio; Homer J. 
Buckley of Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, Chicago, and K. L. Hamman of 
K. L. Hamman, Advertising, Inc., of 
Oakland, California, will be vice- 
chairman. 

James O’Shaughnessy of New York 
heads the transportation committee. 
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YONKERS 


(NEW YORK) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Aibany. 

Population.......... 110,000 


Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, III. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
THE BEAUMONT J OURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


ANALYST 


If you have had a mechanical 
education, have contacted the 
industrial field for potential 
markets, can make a market 
analysis by your own interviews, 
and are between thirty and 
thirty-eight years of age, submit 
your outline of experience, edu- 
cation and salary desired to 
Box 103, SALES MANAGEMENT & 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY, Graybar 
Building, New York City, N. Y. 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street—New York City 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after date of issue. 
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Account Changes 


DoveER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dover, Ohio, irons, to Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit. Newspapers 
and radio. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS, LTD., of Read- 
ing and London, England, biscuits, to 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York. Class 


publications. 


MuRRAY RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, 
New Jersey, Murray-Empire tires and 
tubes and mechanical rubber goods, 
to the Dorland Agency, Inc., of New 
York. Newspapers, magazines, busi- 
ness papers and other media. 


I, OLLENDORFF COMPANY, INC., New 
York, watches, to Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 
of that city. 


POMPEIAN CORPORATION, Baltimore, 
Pompeian olive oil and mayonnaise, 
to Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., New 
York. General and foreign-language 
newspapers in larger cities, magazines, 
etc. 


MOHAWK RUBBER GOMPANY, Akron, 
Ohio, to Belaief & Langreich of New 
York. 


PILOT-RAY CORPORATION, manufac- 
turers of a new automatic safety lamp 
for automobiles, to the Lord & 
Thomas and Logan of Los Angeles. 
YELLOW Cas AIRWAYS, INC., Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Cole’s, Inc., there. 


STANLEY LIGHT RACK, INC., New 
York, Stanlight, to Robinson, Light- 
foot & Company, Inc., there. 


TANNERS SHOE MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Boston, to Marx-Flarsheim 
Company of New York. Campaign to 
obtain agents planned for spring of 
1929. 

CASCADE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
CORPORATION, contractors of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems, and the 
CASCADE HEATING & VENTILATING 
CORPORATION, heating and ventilating 
contractors, both of New York, to 
George C. Sherman Company, Inc., 
there. 


EYE Biiss COMPANY, Chicago, Eye 
Bliss (antiseptic and medicine for the 
eyes), to Stanley H. Jack Company, 


Inc., Omaha. 
papers. 


Magazines and news- 


FRANKLIN LUMBER COMPANY, New- 
ark, New Jersey, to the Joseph E. 
Hanson Company, there. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thorough organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s petsonal requirements ; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AN OHIO MANUFACTURER OF PLUMBING 
SUPPLIES wants a man to investigate, nigga and 
assist in the execution of a marketing plan. © one 
who has _ not had actual selling experience should ap- 
ply. This is an excellent opportunity for a person 
interested in establishing a permanent connection. 
In applying state age, education, experience in de- 
tail, and submit references. Box 104, Sales Man- 
agement and Advertisers’ Weekly, Graybar Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked.  Fifty-year-old 
concern desires 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. _ James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES DISTRIBUTOR 


WE HAVE DEVELOPED AN ENTIRELY NEW 
and improved principle in fire extinguishers which 
requires the extending of our distribution plan. For 
years we have been the largest manufacturer in 
the world of hand portable fire extinguishers. 
With the additions to our line, we are able to 
offer a salesman or organization a permanent con- 
nection, with ever-increasing sales possibilities. Onty 
a limited number of distributors are required at 
this time. Write for complete details, stating age, 
experience, and other qualifications. Fyr-Fyter Com- 
pany, 1741 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Index to Advertisers 
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American Map Co. ........... 462 
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Chicago Tribune, The 
Collier’s Weekly 


Dallas News & Journal 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Gibbons, J. J., Ltd. 
Green & Van Sant Co. 


Harper & Brothers 
Harrisburg Telegraph 
Home News 


Indianapolis News 
Kansas City Star 
Life Magazine 


Nat. Outdoor Adv. Bur... 
New York News 

Newark Evening News 
Northern Illinois Group 


Oakland Motor Car Co. ....... 


Peerless Litho. Co. 
Premium Service Co., Inc 


Reliance Reproduction Corp. ... 
Review-Chronicle Nat. Adv. Bur. 
Rotarian, The 

Rug Profits 


San Antonio Express 

Schulze, Edward H. 

Simmons Boardman Pub. Co. 
Southern Pacific Lines 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat ..... Cover 
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Ullman, Martin, Studios, Inc... . 
Visual Demonstration System, Inc. - 


Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 


Yonkers Herald 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


“GIBBONS. 
J.J.GIBBON 


Toronto __.___... Montreal. 
NewYork Office 2152 Graybar Bidé. 


knows 


CANADA” 


Thomas L. Brigps. 


